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PROLOGUE, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF THE COMEDY. 

Spoken by Mr. Poweil. 



When man, the sarage, left the Ibrest gleo^ > 
To dwell in chieB with his fellow men. 
Sheltered from storms his cultivated, mind, : 
Expanding, shed it's blossoms on the. wind-; 
And inf9.nt Science, with a smile, unfurl'd* n: ■ 
Her peaceful banners o'er the moral world : i. . 
Then first to aid her civilising views, 
She wooM the magic numbers of the muse^ 
Uprear'd the stage, and bade it live to be 
A nation's glass, a world's epitome.*— 

Here in the compass of this narrow field, 
Man and his motley changes stand revealM ; 
Here, at one view, each various cla^s displays 
Its faults and virtues to the common gaze.-— 
Rank while it spreads the mellowing control| 
Of graceful manners, and the gifted soul, 
Its own soft attributes may steel and brace, 
By the rough virtues of a ruder race,— • 
By such collision, is the public mind 
In due progression rounded and refined, 
Till every prominent and pointed trait. 
Is polished down and civilized ^way.— 

Thus has the Drama's equalising hand. 
Unnerved itself in polishing the land*— 
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THE PROLOG US. 

Fled the strong features which our Grandsires show'd^ 
The quaint txtremes of manners, life, and mode : 
Would we their coayscr charactera recall, 
You deem us vulgar and unnatural : — 
Our inexpressire moderns would we paint, 
** Hirfw'slpiritlfess !'* jou cry, ^ How dull,- ho^ (hht r 
Hard is the ta§k to write what none may blame, 
What NatureNsaockionsV^^ vbatcriScs claim. 
If perils rise in such combined array, 
To strike the proved and practised with dismay. 
How mu&t he tremble whose adventVous pride. 
Would g¥a9p- the Hlydrat with' a haadtintned ! • ■ ' 
Such is our Bacd^ whose youithful mttse eBday«>' ' «' 
For the ftirsit time: id snatcib Ike Comk Bays. ' ' 
Be, then^ yovr doom s^teatper'd' to* hi^ due^ - 
True to ybHrsekeSy'but boH tia. him sotrue ; ' 

Such as ndiikl. Justice might hsrself d«spetase» ^ ' i 
To Jnexperien^t akd mJisUt €ffiait4»: 
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Sir Thomas Trapwrll 
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Mr. Lovegrove. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 



ACT I. 

SCENE I. 

J Room in a HoteL 

Enter Fortescue* 

Fortes. O London, London, thou myriad 
mass of immortal triflers ; thou mighty vortex of 
revolting vices and fantastic follies, with what min* 
gled eniotions do I once more tread thy busy pre- 
cincts. — Friendship ! Love ! — the worldly and 
heartless beings vvho dwell within this populous 
desert know not the meaning of the words. 'Twas 
this conviction that drove me into exile, and if I 
return to these haunts of selfishness, 'tis but to 
wreak the only revenge a mind like mine can in- 
flict : — to punish the friend who has wronged me, 
by heaping favours on his head ; and by an eternal 
banishment from England, attest the sincerity of 
my attachment to the 'woman by whom I have 
been rejected. O Harcourt ! still could I almost 

doubt your perfidy; but no here — here is the 

fatal evidence of your duplicity. Again let me 
penise it, lest the air of London, like the stream 
of Lethe, should '' steep my senses in forgetful- 
ness." (Rtads) " To Mrs. Freemantle. My dear 
Cousin, I have observed with surprize and con- 
cern the complacency with which you still receive 
the attentions of the man against whom I have 

B 
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f rntST IMPRESSIONS. 

already cautioned you. Once more,, La3tit;ia9 let 
Dfje put you on your guard. A long acquaintance 
with his character authorizes me to assure you, 
that he can have no attachment, except to your 
fortune, and no claim, except to your contempt. 
Arthur Harcourt." Infamous, treacherous, asper- 
sion ! Alas ! too well did it succeed with the vo- 
latile Laetitia ; nor should I have known to what 
to attribute my repulsion, had I not found this 
hated scrawl upon her table. Fools, ever ready 
to become ruffians to please the phantom tyrant 
honor, would point their pistols at the breast of 
such a traitor. I too will seek bis heart ; but the 
weapons with which I assail it shall be benefits ; 
his only wounds remorse. But hist ! I hear the 
voices of the rogui&h rabble that live upon the 
plunder of electioneering. 

Enter Dipper and Stocton, laughing. , 

Dip. Hush ! Fortescue is here. — Mum ! Sir 
Toby M^ill be here, Mr. Fortescue, in a few mi- , 
nutes, if his carriage does not break down with the 
crowd of witnesses he's bringing up with him. 

Fortes. Then I must hasten to receive him. 

Dip^ Good Sir Toby. 

Stock. Excellent Sir Toby ! 

Fortes (aside). Precious knaves ! [Exit. 

Dip. Good Sir Toby ! ha, ba, ha ! 

Stork. Excellent Sir Toby ! ha, ha, ha ! 

Dip. So, master constable, here we are in Lon- 
don, and as long as this here electioneering affair 
lasts, we shall have a merry time on't, T reckon. 

Stock. Ay, ay: the witnesses on these occasions 
ought to live well, considering how they swear; 
For my part, I think we have ne'er a leg to stand 
on in this petition, so let's make hay while the sun 
shines. Last Monday I might have got t'other 
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A COMEDY. 5 

twenty pouncjujut of him, for the jolly old dog^ wai 
quite disguised at the time 

Dip. What, was he sober ? 

Stock. Fortescue was, and he is so plaguy 
sharp. What the dickens is it to him ? He han t 
gdt to pay for it. . . . , 

Dip. No, but by spoiling our sport he will get 
Sir Toby into his own clutches. Zooks ! here 
they come, (a kiwcking). 

Siock. Formerly, by drinking with Sir Toby, 
and abusing Lord Freeland, we might have every 
thing for the asking, but since Fortescue's appear* 
ance • — ... 

Dip. Silence ! you blockhead, they are here 

Enter Sir Toby, wearing gouty shoeSy and decVd 
wkh ribbons^ Diggoiiy and Fortescue. 

Stock, and Dip. Sarvant, Sir Toby, sarvant. 

Dig. Why, Sir Toby, you look very poorly, Sir 
Toby, and bless me, your gout seems much worse, 
too. 

Sir Tob. Fetch me a glass of brandy, some one. 

Dig. Yes, Sir Toby, directly, Sir Tohy. [Exit. 

Fortes. How do you find yourself, now, SirPi I 
fear this unseasonable journey • 

Sir Tob. Psha, Ned, what the devil's the mat- 
ter with me ? why should the journey hurt ma ? 
This cursed gout? rather qualmish too, but-nr-^ 
who went for the brandy ? 

Dip. Digtrory, your honour. 

Sir Tob. Di[)per, see and get Frampton the 
lawyer here, as soon as you can. -^ . 

Dip. I will fetch him immediately, Sir Toby. 

[Exit. 

Sir Tob. And Stockton, be in the way, will ye? 
At present I wish to be alone with Ned. [Exit 
Stockton] ?ivm% a chair, Ned. {They sit) Whew I 
damn it, what a tv^inge ! 
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Fortes. Bless me, Sir, what's the matter? 

Sir Tob. The matter? psha, nothing : this cursed 
heartburn ! 

Fortes. It must be something you have eaten. 

Sir Tob. No, I believe it is rather to be attri- 
buted to 



Enter Dicgory, with brandy. 

Dig. The brandy, Sir Toby. (Sir T. drinks) 
Bless him, how he tosses it off ! [Exit. 

Sir Tob. There, I shall be better now. So my 
raJ^cal of a nephew, Arthur Harcourt, actually 
voted for Lord Freelaud, did he? 

Fortes. It is too true, indeed, Sir. I did think 
that respect to you would prevent his taking any 
active part in opposing me. 

Sir Tob. Respect ! a puppy, he pretends to act 
and judge for himself; but if he is pleased to sup- 
port his own opinions, he must be pleas'd to sup- 
port his own expences. He is about to marry a 
daughter of Sir Thomas Trapwall, I understand; 
but by all that's impudent he shall not have gold 
enough from me to purchase the wedding ring. 
You know the family, Ned, don't you? 

Fortes. Lady Trapwell I have occasionally 
met. She is of an ancient family ; so old, indeed, 
that it cannot go on without support, and she was 
therefore fain to sacrifice pride to prudence, and 
become Sir Thomas's second wife. Her sole am- 
bition now is to procure fashionable alliances for 
his daughters, that by elevating his family she may 
in some d«gree break the fall of her own. As to 
your nephew, Sir, perhaps he may repent. 

Sir Tob. Ay, in the old way, when he finds it 
more profitable than continuing to offend. Uarkec^ 
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A COMEDY. 5 

Ned ; d'ye think PU leave my estate to a fellow 
that will neither drink with me nor vote with me ? 
Jaclganapes, I'll leave bim nothing but my gout. 

Fortes. That, sir, is an heir-loom, and generally 
goes >vith the estate 

Sir Tob. Then mind your toes, Ned, for I mean 
to leave the estate to you. 

Fortes. To me, sir ! you are joking. 

Sir Tob. It is no such joke, parting with a good 
estate. Look'ee, sir ! My nephew has invariably 
opposed both aiy principles and practice ; slighted 
me and my jolly companions ; refused to stand for 
the county when I wanted him, and has supported 
and voted for your and my opponent. Conduct such 
as this deserves, in my humble opinion, to lose my 
estate. Yours has been exactly the reverse, and 
in my humble opinion, to win it. 

Fortes. O sir, I am miworthy so much gener- 
osity ! I am indeed. 

Sir lob. You lie, Ned 1 you lie ! you do in- 
deed ; so see and get the lawyer here, for Fll have 
this business settled immediately. 

Fortes. It is my duty to submit to whatever you 
order. 

Sir Tob. Well, sir, then I order you to order me 
a good dinner and plenty of champagne, you dog. 
We'll have a jolly bout, shall we? Odsheart! what 
are you sighing about? — always putting out my 
fire with your damned wet blanket. Zounds ! if 
you are ever melancholy in my presence, I'll disin- 
herit you, you long-faced grumbletonian. Why, 
if any one had left me a good estate I should sing 
and drink, and dance round the room (hobbles). 
No, damme, I can't dance round the room, Ned ; 
but I c:m drink till the room dances round me, 
and that will do as well. 

Fortes. Bravo, Sir Toby ! and our wit shall 
sparkle brighter than the champagne. ' . 
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-Sir Tob. I say, Nc^d, no flinching, no shirking, 
no heelrtaps : remember, you must (sings.) 

*^ Pledge it merrily — fill your glasses, 
" Let a bumper toast go round/' 

Ha, ha, h Wheu ! damn this heartburn. 

[Exit. 
Fortes. Thus far all goes well, and my scheme 
^ is on the point of a successful accomplishment. A 
little longer must I deceive Sir Toby in order to 
preserve him from the caitifFfc who surround him ; 
but the will once signed, my tqils are gloriously 
rewarded. Then, Arthur Harcourt, then shall you 
deeply feel how, amply, how triumphantly I will 
te revenged, ' [£jr/V* 

SCENE II. , 

A Rdom in Sir Thomas Trapwtell's House. 
Sir Thomas and Lady Tuapwell discoxered. 

Sir Tho. (reading a newspaper. ) Bless me, 
what a number of sales my old friend Toolcy has ! 
Hides, indigo, cochineal, and tallow ex Diana,— 
pimento and logwood ex Louisa in the West India 
Docks 

Lady T. I wish, Sir Thomas^ you lyould think 
a little of your daughter Louisa in Devonshire 
Place, instead of the Louisas in the West India 
Docks. This Auction M^rt literature might be 
spared without any impeachment of your erudition.. 

-Sir Tho. Well, my dear, to oblige you I'll bold 
my tongue, in bo|)es you will be equally accom- 
modating when 1 require it; but what of Louisa ? 

Lady T. Let me ask vou, Sir Thomas, what mo- 
tives, do you think, induced me, one of the Dela- 
courts, to marry you when you lost your first wife, 
the daughier, I believe, of a thriving tallow-chand- 
ler in Eastcheap. 
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Sir Tho. Why, my lady, in the first place, I 
suppose you began to think that you were a little 
upon the go. 

Ladif T. Upon the go! — A Delacourt upon the 
go ? 

Sir Tho. Yes surely ; you had been going long 
enough to all the jvatering places, and bad made 
yourself a fixture at every rout in London, in the 
hope of being taken at a valuation. 

Lady T. As to that, sir, it is universally known 
that my cousin the Honourable Augustus Henry 
Piantagenet Fitzpauper was half mad to be united 
to me. 

Sir Tho. He must have been qtiite mad to have 
done so, unless he wished to starve in company 
instead of by himsolf. 

Lady T. No, Sir Thomas, I condescended to 
many yon entirely out of regard to your mother- 
less dauotliters. 

Sir Tho. That's very flattering to me. 

Ladji T. I determined to procure them alliahces 
worthy of their fortuues by introducing them into 
the fashionable circls; and when I am once re- 
solved upon a thing I very seldom give up my 
point. 

ISir Tho, Very seldom indeed. 

Lady T The duy, you know, is fixed for 
Louisa's marriage with Mr^ Harcourt. To this 
allamce I of course should not ever have consented 
had I not considered him the undoubted heir of his 
uncle Sir Toby Harbottle ; with whom, however, 
I now find he has quarrelled, and has every chance 
of bt intr disinherited. 

Sir Tho. What a blind goose ; — or rather, what 
a Itime duck ! 

Lady T. Marriage with him, therefore, is no 
longer to be thought of: and indeed were he sure 
of succeeding to his uncle's estates I should now 
decline the alliance. 
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Sir Tho. Aye! Why so? 

Lady T. Because a more eligible offer presents 
itself. I have persuaded Mr. Sapling, of the rich 
family of Cornish Saplings, and presumptive heir 
to the earldom of Bellington, that he is in love with 
the girl, and of course that she is in love with him. 

Sir Tho Why the deuce ! this is a sudden 
affair. Every thing is arranged ; the wedding day 
fixed ; no decent pretext for rejecting Mn Ilar- 
court, and I really fear we have gone too far to 
retreat. 

Lady T, It is never too late to retract while a 
better offer can be had. 

Sir Tho, But it is rather too bad to tell Sapling 
she is attached to hitp. 

Lady T. Ridiculous ; Every prudent mother 
has recourse to these little intrigues in establishing 
her daughters. Dp you imagine that Augusta 
would ever have been Countess of Rotborough had 
I not inserted a paragraph to that eftect in all the 
Papers ? 

Sir Tho. And when his lordship, poor man, 
professed his innocence of all matrimonial inten- 
tions— r 

Lady T. I gave a significant intimation that my 
brother, Colonel Del^court, would resent any in- 
dignity offered his niece, and so his lordship was 
content to seek a wife to avoid a quarrel. ^ 

Sir Tho. And now seeks a quarrel to avoid his 
wife. 

Lady T I wish you would discard these bour- 
geois notions ;,— as if man and w ife could not live 
apart without a quarrel ! 

Sir T. {aside.) To me the greatest difficulty 
seems to be the living together without one. 

Lady T. Augusta is a very happy woman ; she 
has a handsome house and equipage, splendid 
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diamonds, and a box at the opera, very often sees 
her friendsy and very seldom sees her husband, 

Sij' Tho. Your ladyship, perhaps, speaks from 
experience of the comfort to be derived from the 
latter luxury. 

Lady T. I am not in the habit of descending 
to vulgar personalities, when I find you so dis- 
posed, I eagerly avail myself of the luxury in ques- 
tion, (going.) 

Sir Tho. (aside.) There, now she*s in one of 
tier cool passions, turning up her nose, and look- 
ing as black as a piig dog. — Nay, nay, my lady, 1 
meant no offence. — You shall ^ive [every thing 
your own way. 

Lady T. Then every thing will be well ma- 
naged. — I have issued three hundred tickets for 
Tuesday night ; and if I play my cards well, I 
hope to do some ^ood business for the girls in the 
matrimonial way.— By the bye, my dear, I want 
three hundred guineas for the ch&ndeliers, and the 
flowers, and the vases, and the temporary room, 
such as Lady Dashmore had in Mary-le-bone 
Fields. 

Sir Tho. Three hundred guineas for three hun» 
dred cards ! — Zounds ! do you call this plslying 
your cards well? — Temporary room in Mary-Ie- 
bone Fields ! Why, at this rate, I shall soon be 
provided with a permanent room in St. George's 
Fields. 

Lady T. You have quitted the city. Sir Tho- 
mas, but I see it will never quit you. 

Sir Tho. As I left off getting money to oblige 
you, I think you might leave off spending it to 
oblige me. 

Enter ServcfU. v 

Serv. Mr. Sapling, my lady. [E^it. 
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Enief' Sapling. 

Ladi/ T. O, Mr. Sapling, were just talking of 
you* 

Sap. Well, do you know, I thought so — for I 
felt my left cheek tingle as I came up stairs. 

Sir Tko» Any news stirring, sir? how are stoclcs? 
- Lady T. You will excuse Sir Thomas. He. 
dreamt last night that he was at Batsons, and is 
not quite awake, you see. 

Sir, Tho. O yes, I am ; the three hundred gui- 
neas have quite opened my eyes : it is you who 
h^ive been dreaming* 

Lady T. This conversation must be as edifying 
to Mr. Ssipling, as it's polite to me. Would you 
discourage him from matrimony, and persuade him 
that there is not a single rose without a thorn ? 

Sir Tho. (aside.) O no— so long as it is single. 

Sap. I. am. very well satisfied that a married life 
is tbe happiest, after all. 

sir. Tho, O no doubt-r- — qfter all. 

Sap^ I hope I shall be honoured with your ap- 
probation of my marriage with Miss Louisa, as 
well as her ladyship s. I believe there are not 
many in Cornwall who have so pretty an estate : 
two thoOsand acres in a ring fence, besides my 
mother's property in Scotland entailed on me. 

Sir Tho, Sir, I bhall be truly proud of an alli-v 
ance w ith such an accomplished estate gentle- 
man, I mean. . 

Sap. As to the fortune left her by her aunt, to 
which she is entitled on her marriage, I should be 
liappy to leave it in your hands still. 

Sir Tho. My dear sir — you shall marry her to- 
morrow. — Could^i't it be arranged to day, my lady? 
My worthy friend, give^ie your hand. 

Sap. To be sure I might Mant a little ready mo- 
oey in case of an Qkctiou-r-for as some of our ia- 
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dependant freeholders clamour about being pro- 
perly represented, I have some thoughts of offering 
myself. — One would not refuse so flattering a 
compliment. — But where is my charmer.? — I am 

all impatience to 

Lady T. Do not anticipate too much at first 
Allowances mu&t be made for genuine affection, as 
well as maiden coyness, nor can Jyou expect from 
a well educated female, an immediate declaration 
qf her sentiments. 

*Sap, O, I understand exactly,-^an interesting 
bashtulness — a modest coquetry — a faschiating 
confusion. Poor thing, poor thing! — Do you know 
I am so impatient to bring this affair to a conclu* 
sion, that I can think of nothing else ; — but now I 
think of it, I must ride to Tattersall's to see the 
trotting match between a butcher and a baronet, 
after which Captain Stump is to start for a wag«r 
to hop to Hockley, after which Til come to be 
married, after which I am engaged with Lord 
Bruiser to meet the Champion, tYie Black, drunken 
Dick, and a select party at the Three Tuns in 
Clare Market; after which — but Lord! I shall be 
too late. [Runs out. 

Lady T. His property is immense, and he ' is a 
young man of an excellent heart. 

Sir Tho. But a devilish bad head. 
. Lady T. Pho ! what signifies > The wisest heads 
do not always make the happiest marriages. 

Sir Tho. (shaking his head) No indeed. 

Lady T. And Louisa has sense enough to pre- 
fer governing a foolish man to being governed by a 
clever one. — But, my dear, you have forgotten the 
three hundred guineas. — You can afford it, now 
that I have found you a son-in-law who will per- 
haps leave Louisa's fortune in your own hands. 

Sir Tho. Gadso ! and so he may ; I had for-^ 
gotten that. — O, he has an excellent head, I find. 
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— How will you have the money, my darlins ?— 
Will three kundred do? I have some gumeas. 
which I can spare you, though they are rare visi- 
tors, I assure you. 

Lady T. And call now, I suppose, to take leave 
previously to their going abroad. You may, as well 
make it four hundred. 

Sir Tho. Nay, nay, you said three, I protest 

iMdy T. And I, sir, protest 

Sir Tho. Do you ? then TIU tell you how it 
shall be settled : yours shall be a protest for non- 
acceptance, and mine a protest for non-payment. 

Lady T. By the use of this city jargon you pro-, 
bably think you are addressing your ouried wife, 
instead of a Delaeourt. — I shall wait for you, sir, 
in the library, that I |tiay do you the honour of 
acceptinff the money 1 mentioned. \Exit. 

Sir Tho. That's an honour which every one of 
the Delacourts seems happy to shew me. — Ad-- 
dressing my buried* wife? — 'Gad, I wish you could 
bring her here to be addressed, for nothing would 
give me greater pleasure than to fipd, that a se- 
cond wife, like a second bill of exchange was of 
no pse but to take up the first. [Exit^ 



SCENE IIL 

A Room in jlfr^/ Freem ANXtt's House^ torn 
Paper about the Room. 

Mrs. FaEEMANTLE discovered writing. 

Mrs. Tree. " Yours whenever I am serious, 
La^titia Freemantle.'* — this is the fourth copy I 
have written, and if I cannot please myself, how 
abould I please Fortescue? Once more, then, I 
must have recourse to the old remedy, and call 
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out my pride to subdue this little rebel that flut- 
ters in his behalf — Hem ! down love, up pride. 
(ris(s) What 1 shall I pursue a fugitive from 
my presence ? shall I sue to the man whom my 
levity has banished ? —forbid it this, and this, and 
this, {tears Utter) There, this is every bit as well, 
as if I had been foolish enough to put myself in a 
real passion. It's over now, and I am deter- 
mioed never to think of him again. 

Enttr Servant. 

Serv0 Mr. Harcourt, madam^ 

Mrs. Free. Shew him up instantly. [Exit Seriff. 
Now I shall certainly hear something of Forr 
tescue. 

Enter Harcourt. 

Ha7\ Mrs. Freemantle at Tiome, and alone* 
are you then tired of entertaining the world, or 
if tiie world weary of being entertained ? 

Mrs. Free. Depend upon it I shall not be the 
first fatigued : to me, the world is an inexhausti*- 
bte fund of amusement, for I am never tired of 
laughing at folly. 

liar. Which no one, my quizzing Coz, has the 
talent of eliciting with such an arch wickedness, 
as yourself. Mixing in ail the gaieties of the 
town, you render them piquant by exposing their 
insipidity ; and assoiciating alike with the frivo- 
lous, and the grave fools of fashion, you contrive 
to make them all amusing by playing upon their 
respective foibles. 

Mrs. Free When I see through the gilded sur- 
face by which hypocrites would fain impose me 
and others, can you wonder that I should wish 
to make it reflect tlieir mutual fleformities? — after 
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aW, I do but quiz them in good humour, and as 
the sour satirist has no more chance of effecting 
a reform, than your laughing humble servant, I 
have the' best of the argument by a whole titter. 

Har. Come, tell me, which of my foibles you 
mean to attack this morning, that I may join in 
the laugh at my own expence. 

Mrs. Free. Nay, when you talk of laughing 
at yourself, you must be getting serious. Be- 
tween you and me, my worthy cousin, there i« a 
solemn treaty offensive and defensive, and of 
course we shall not go to Uar till Jhere is some- 
thing to be gained by it. And yet at this very 
instant I cap discover that you ' are sporting with 
my feelings. ' 

Har. Me ! — I assure you 

Mrs. Free. And I assure you that I have a 
great mind to break our treaty, because, though 
you well knew my motives, you have not spared 
me the mortification of confessing that I sent for 
you solely to enquire, whether you have any tid- 
ing of Fortescue. 

Har. Ha ! ha ! ha ! so then the murders out — 
how could I be so stupid ? 

Mrs Free. So malicious you mean ; but do 
tell me, have you any intelligence of his pro* 
ceedings ? 

Har. Not I. — I only know that he wrote me 
a violent philippic against treachery,, not one word 
of which I could understand^ and as I was sure I 
had not deserved his abuse, I felt too much pride 
to notice it. 

Mrs. Free. Arid all I know is, that he came to 
me one day in a furious bustle, tossed himself into 
a tragedy attitude, seized my hand, stared in my 
face, and exclaimed, " Tis all infernal calumny j 
tell me, I conjure you,^ell me, do you, or do you 
not, love me !" ** Ti turn ti" said I, at which he 
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grew angry, and as I knew the impetuosity of his 
character, I determined to amuse myself a little, 
by keeping bim in suspense ; but, lo ! before I 
could make up my miud to tell him the truth, 
my.pf.ppery spark threw himself into a post-chaise, 
and galloped away from love and London. 
Har. Loosing a young widow, beautiful, 

rich 

Mrs. Free. And ready. 
' Har. Because he was foolish enough to takt 
her at her word. 

Mrs. Free. Bless the blockhead, I thought he 
was wise enough to know, that women are a sort 
of petticoat bishops, who always gay no, when they 
mean yes. Like the nymphs of Calypso, while 
I have been trifling with Cupid, I have uncon* 
sciously imbibed his subtle poison — but faithful 
to my maxim of ridiculing folly, I shall be the 
first to laugh at my own — Ha ! ha ! ha 1 heigho ! 

Har. That is rather a small laugh, for such an 
ample subject. 

Mrs. Free. What a selfish creature I am be-, 
coming ! — like the rest of the world, pmting 
about my o\\n concerns, instead of ingratiating 
myself with my company,' by feeling or affecting 
to feel, ik deep interest in theirs. My dear Har- 
court, do, for Heaven's sake teH me, how goes on 
your affair with Louisa Trapwell ? I am all anxiety 
to hear of your success, and my heart pants witl^ 
eagerness to contribute to your welfare. 

Har. Now you would have me take this for an 
ironical interest, when 1 know that you are all the 
while sincerely anxious for my happiness. You 
are a strange perverse creature. While some 
*' assume a virtue tho* they have it not,''-~you 
studiously affect arp indiff*erence, which you do 
not feel.. The selfishness of others has almost 
made you ashamed of your own amiability, and 
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thus you become sophisticated for fear of being 
thought simple. 

Mrs. Free. Stop, stop, if you are going to be- 
gin a lecture, let nie put myself in an attitude of 
repose. You know I belong to all the Institu- 
tions in London, and am of course^ an adept at a 
nap. ' \ 

Har. Ridiculous ! let me seriously advise you— • 

Mrs. Free. O Lud ! advice, and serious too ; 
{shuts her eyes) I shall positively dose in an in- 
stant. 

liar. Nay, prythee open these sparkling eyes, 
though you continue to shut those of your under- 
standing. 

Mrs. Free. There, I'll open them once rnore^ 
to look for an answer to my last question. 

Har. About Louisa Trapwell ? O, my affairs go 
on as prosperously as could be wished, though I 
must confess that her ladyship l>as lionoured me 
with some very cold looks since my quarrel with 
Sir Toby has been rumoured. I am now upon 
ray way to Devonshire Place. 

Mrs. Free. I take the hint — ^you may go.— I'll 
not detain you, since you can give me no account 
of the runaway Hotspur. 

Har. At all events L am glad to find that I 
need not have cautioned you by my letter against 
the attentions of Professor Trifleton. 
. Mrs. Free, O the wretch! 1 only keep him 
dangling about me till I can find a convenient op- 
portunity of hanging him up to derision. 

Har. Fareweu for the present. 

Mrs. Free. Begone, ** swifter than arrow from 
a Tartar's boW^;" but harkee ! should you hear 
any thing of Fortescue — not that I care a pin 
about the man, it's oply curiosity^ you know. 

Har. Oh, certainly. Ha ! ha ! ha I Adieu 
thou foolish, clever, pleasingy tormenting inconsis- 
tency ! [Exit. 
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■ Mrs. Free. Heigho ! If I don't laugh Fm sure 
I shall cry, and I roust therefore look out for some 
diversion. There is old Lady Anemone, who 
upon the strength of a few technical terms fancies 
herself a botanist, and like some other blue- 
stocking damsels, imagines that by ceasing to be 
natural she becomes philosophical. There I am 
certain of a laugh, if it be only in my sleeve ; — 
there, too, I may meet the inamorato of my purse. 
Professor Trifleton, whose business it is to convert 
inoffensive women and children into scientific chat- 
terboxes, and who hesitates to strike bis colours 
cither to m^ or her ladyship, until he has ascertain- 
ed which of us carries the heaviest weight of metal. 

\Flxit. 



SCENE IV. 
Another Room. 

£nter Lou is a arid Susan. 

. Susan. La! Miss Louisa, if I were you I 
shouldnH trouble my head about her ladyshipV 
tantarums. As to her ordering Mr. Harcourt to 
be denied admittance, that sha'nt go for much 
as long as I can open the door to him ; and as to 
his losing his fortune, that's a pity to be sure, be- 
cause he might'nt have it in his power to g?ve 
one such a handsome present as he otherwise 
would. But I do despise every thing that's mer- 
cenary, and I'm sure you will think of me. Miss, 
and more than make it up to me. 

Lou. Peace, Susan !*- peace ! I hear Harcourt's 
footsteps* 

Susan. Gemini ! let me run to show him in. 
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Lou. lly ambitious ttep^^mother is evidently rc- 
sblVed against our present union, and her domina-^ 
tibn over my fether leaves me but little hopes of 
his interposing in my favour. 

£/2/er Harcourt. 

Hare. My dear Lguisa, I am delighted to meet 
you at bonte. But what means this melancholy 
look? 

Lou: O, Mr. Harcourt! since Lady TrapweU 
has learnt the displeasure of your uncle. Sir Toby, 
her sentiments seem entirely changed. She does, 
nothing but inveigh against you, and declares that 
until you are reconciled to him your visits here can 
be no longer permitted. What has occasioned 
your present difference? 

Hare. Simply qiy refusing to misrepresent the 
county in which I was born, and my voting with 
Lord Freeland against the puppet set up by Sir 
Toby. 

Lou. What, ycWir former friend, Mr. Fortescue? 
Hare. The same. His friendsiiip with me has 
ceased : how he comes to be in such sudden favour 
with my uncle is altogether an enigma. 

Lou. You must be reconciled to Sir Toby — you 
must, indeed you must ! 

Hare. Nay, Til take Old Nick by the hand 
rather than lose yours : — but; my dear Louisa, do 
not suffer yourself to be so distressed. All will 
end well, believe me. Affianced with the fuU 
sanction of your parents ; every thing prepared ; 
the wedding day fix'd — surely, surely they will not, 
cannot retract : ^nd if thgy do — in the eyes of 
heaven, we are already man and wife. 

Lou. Our hearts, indeed, are already united. 
Hare. A fig then for Sir Toby and Sir Thoma$ 
and^all the Sirs and Saints in the calendar.. * ' 
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Jjm. The foftune Ic^ me by Qiy good amit i9f 
^s you know, entirely (jepem^^t on my father'^ 
apprpbation of my marriage ; that withheld^ I am 
a beggar in every thing but love. 

Hare. Well then, my dear little hypochondriac, 
if you will be a beggar there is every prospect of 
my being another ; and as there is no difference in 
our 'fortunes, the match you know is the more un* 

objectionable. Rich as we shall be in love 

Lou. We should pass but a sorry honeymoon in 
the Poorhouse, 

Hare. But my doleful damsel of the Poorhouse, 
you forget I have a cottage of my own at Bogmore 
Wash, which is very passable — when the roads 
are : and once landed in it we shall be free from 
the impertinent intrusion of all strangers. The 
water, to be sure, will som^imes make free to 
walk up into the parlour from the kitchen. 

Lou. But then the water is no stranger, you 
know, at Bogmore Wash. 

Hare. But I have not told you half the charms 
of my picturesque retreat, surrouiiided as it is by 
the choicest of the feathered tribe, wild ducks and 
tame ducks, dab chicks and water wagtails. .. 

JjOu. What a melodious chorus ! 
. Hare, To the accompaniment of a full orchestra 
of frogs, who will clamour, ; though I cannot tell 
what they can have to croak about in fiucb a ter- 
restrial Paradise, 

Lou. Aquatic Paradise, you mean. O lud ! 
the idea of Bogmore Wash during the forty days 
of St. Swithin — But a truc^ to raillery, and let u^ 
for heaven's sake consider what is to be done. 

Hare* Sir Toby is expected in town to-day, 
and a little explanation will, I doubt noi, mitigate 
his resentment ; so keep up your spirits^ and re- 
member that I'ortune's frowns are as fickle as her 
smiles. Now then for my missiou to the bacchanalian 
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baronet, and if I succeed, expect me to fly back 
to you like a second Jupiter, in a shower of gold. 

\Kxit. 

END OF ACT I. 



ACT II. 

SCENE I. 

A Room in Lady Anemone's House. 
Lady Asz^ov^ reading. 

" Synopsis of Professor Trifleton's Lecture — 
on the Loves of the Plants — Intrigues of the class 
Monodelphia — Sexual Hypothesis— of the Sensi* 
tive Plant and Sun Flower.^Experimental Vege- 
tation—" — Aye, this will do. — But where is the 
d^ar Professor? — I hope he has not called on Mrs. 
Treemantle — surely he is too enlightened to bestow 
a serious thought aa the silly^ the odious^ the un- 
botanical Mrs. Freemantle. 

Enter Servant. 
Servr Mrs. Freemantle, my lady. [Exit 

Enter, Mrs. Frlemantle. 

Lady A. O, my dear friend, I was just sighing 
for you. 
Mrs. Free. I just popped in, my dear Lady 
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Anemone, to look at the preparations for your con- 
versazzione to-night, though I really wonder how 
you persuade your friends to join your literary par- 
ties, shice you neither give them cards, nor any 
thing to eat and drink. To be sure they may 
sleep, which on such occasions they may think a 
greater luxury. 

Lady A. I want not those who study to live, 
but those who live to study : what food can be 
more exquisite than the Lectures of Professor Tri- 
fltton ? 

Mrs. Free. O, he is a jewel of a man, — what a 
beautiful diamond ring he wears, and how grace- 
fully he displays it ! What charming experiments 
at the rooms last week with the air gun, and the 
rainbow, and the explosion, and all that. Then 
what divine tricks he knows upon the cards, and 
what heavenly charades he makes ! 

Lady A. Siberian accomplishments ! consider 
bis knowledge in botany ! 

Mr$. Free. Then he is such a civil creature, 
getting one tickets to sec all the sights, and listen- 
ing to our club, just as if it were worth his while. — 
I buppose they will be all here to-night :— Mr. 
Syntax, the Honourable Miss Mole, Miss Tabitha 
Hornet, the Widow Faddle, smd th/B rest. 

Lady A. How noble are our pursuits compared 
to those of ordinary females ! While they by frivo- 
lous follies, strive to conquer men, we by our ab- 
struse studies are striving to conquer nature. 

Mrs. Free. That I believe — and when your 
guests are hungry, you leave them to do the same. 
Lady A. O cannibal race of moderns ! — ^if ye 
must devour, devour instruction : — if ye must swal- 
low, swallow the wonderful discoveries of Profes- 
sor Trifleton. 

Mrs. Free, (aside.) Now to bring out her bo- 
tanical bigotry. Nay, I am not deficient in my 
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apprehension of intellectual pleasures derived from 
proper sources. Jf the divine science of heraldry 
were the subject 

Lady A. Heraldry ! Vandalic ignorance : — an- 
tediluvian infatuation.- -Heraldry ! — pho ! 

Mrs. Free. And botany, pho! — Nay, madam, if 
you want a subject of infatuation, consider 



£«fer SERVA..NT. 

$erv. l^rofessor Trifleton, my lady. [Exit. 

Enter Trifleton. 

Ttif. Ladies, I have the honour to hope you are 
particularly well this morning. Lady Aneui6ne, 
you complained yesterday of a pain in your head. 

Mrs^ Free, (aside.) The only thing she has to 
complain of in that quarter. 

Trif. Atid Mrs, Freemairtle was lately visited 
by a pimple on the chin. 

Mrs. Free. Now to bring the poor Professor 
into a dilemma- (aside.) You are come very 
apropos, sir, to decide a difference between us. Is 
not heraldry ii\ your opinion one of the noblest 
sciences? 

Trif. Undoubtedly. 

Lady A. You will admit, however, that botany 
is one of the most exalted of human studies. 

IVif. 1 am proud to agree fully with your lady- 
ship. 

Mrs. Free. But that heraldry occupies a higher 
rank. • 

Trif. Mrs. Freemantle's judgment cannot be de* 
nied. 

Lady A. How, sir; — you will not affirm that 
botany is of secondary, importance. 
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Trif. Nothing coulcl be further from my thoughts. 

Mrs. Free. I was sure he would agree with me. 

Trif. I am infinitely flattered in so doing. 

Ladj/ A. Nay, madam, he gives the victory to 
me. 

Trij. Who could do othen^rise? 

Mrs. Fret. Why, sir, you are blowing hot and 
cold, like the satyr in the fable. 

Trif. I am inexpressibly chagrined, profoundly 

mortified at this misunderstanding : — you are only 

wrong, in not both thinking yourselves right. Al* 

low me to unite the two sciences in one embrace. 

\Take5 Lady K^y.moui.^s handy and prcm 

pares to Join it to Mrs. Freemantle's* 

Lady A. Embrace ! — embraced by a man ! — I, 
that never knew any other love than those of the 
plants, and abhor the whole male species^ except 
in flowers and vegetables ! Every fibre of my sys- 
tem isi horrified at the idea. I tremble Ukie the 
mimosa, vulgarly called the sensitive plant, and 
must shut myself up in my study ere 1 can again 
unfold the leaves of my imagination. — Down I 
down ! animal suggestions ! \Exit. 

Mrs. Free. Ha ! ha ! ha ! — She is gone to take 
her revenge upon mankind, by coquetting with 
cabbages, and raising a flame among bachelors 
buttons : — but I confess, sir, I did not expect tliat 
you would support her preposterous opinions, and 
before my face too. 

Trif. On that very account I ventured to con* 
ceal'my real sentiments, for before that face all ho- 
mage addressed elsewhe/e m(ust appear sacrilegious. 
Ah, madam, my devotions are immutably fixed, 
and if the fair object would but listen to my vows^ 
this earth would become a Paradise. 

Mrs. Free. You must be a little more exclu^ 
sive in your adorations if you expect her to be pro 
pitious. 
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Irif. Could I onca engage her in the rosy bands 
Qf matrimony—— 

Mrs. Free. Heyday ! how the man wanders ! 
just now you were in Paradise, and now you are 
talking of matrimony. — Well, well, your success 
will depend on your sincerity. — Let us follow 
Lady Anemone, for I am anxious to see whether 
you can withstand the effulgence of her charms.— 
Ha! ha! ha! ^Exit. 

Trif. One or other of the rival queens I must 
do myself the honour of selecting for the happy 
state of wedlock ; and without delay, if I mean to 
avoid a prison of another sort. — Lady Anemone 
says Mrs. Freemantle has only a poor thousand a 
year. — A poor thousand ! to speak so contemp- 
tuously, she must at least have three herself. — I 
hardly know how to decide, so I believe it will be 
wisest to carry on both sieges at once, and marry 
which ever capitulates first. \Exlt. 



SCENE n/ 

A room in Sir Thomas Trapwell'j house. 

Enter Sir Thomas and Lady Trapwell. 

Lady T. I expect some of my noble relations 
this morning, and I must request you will refrain 
from all city allusions. Kemember how you shock- 
ed my great aunt, Lady Primrose Pedigree, by 
your journeyman jokes. 

Sir Tho. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Why I believe I told 
her, when she admired the sweet prospect from pur 
drawing room windows, that the sweetest view / 
had ever enjoyed was> when I was perched up as 
a. book-keeper in a pulpit desk in Beer Lane, with 
a halo of sugar samples round my head. 
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Lady T. I thought my poor aunt would have 
sunk into the earth. . 

Sir Tko. Your poor aunt, as well as others of 
your poor relations, zvould have sunk, but for my 
assistance, and if any of tliem should ever again 
. be rich enough to keep a carriage, I hope they 
will blot out the old supporters to the Delacourt 
arms, and put two sugar hogsheads in their place. 

Lady 7\ Poor as they are, it can be proved 
that none of my family have ever done any thing 

for these ten generations ; while yours are you 

not ashamed of thus openly alluding to your for- 
mer life ? 

Sir Tho. Ashamed of the honourable industry 
that made me independent ? No ! — it is my pride, 
my boast, my glory. 

Lady T. Now that you Are in your chrysali? 
state, methinks you might forget the grub. 

Sir Tho. And you, madam, might recollect that 
England is a commercial country : her merchants 
are the stslple ; her nbbility the fringe and fiUagree 
with which it is decorated. Her merchants have 
converted a little island into a mighty empire, and 
the idle drones who affect to despise this common- 
wealth of bees, would all eventually starve, were 
they not occasionally indulged with a taste of their 
honey. 

Lady T. And bitter honey it sometimes is. 

Sir Tho. 1 should like to know where nine- 
tenths of our patriotic and beneficent institutions 
take their rise : in the squares at the fashionable 
end of the town ? no, in the old fashioned square of 
the Royal Exchange. ZooHs, madam, the money 
spent in charity alone between Temple Bar and 
Aldgate exceeds the whole revenue of many a 
German principality. 

Lady T. Really you have given me a most ex. 

£ 
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alted notion of the Muscovado magnificence that 
ennobles the purlieus of Pi;dcling Lane. I am 
astonished that you did not pursue your civic ho* 
nours, become Lord Mayor, and raise the price 
of gilt gingerbread, by building a new state coach, 
i^ough of these Clieapside heroics. Here comes 
Louisa, and I must not have the girl spoilt by 
such nonsense. Leave her to my management, 
and one of tbese days you shall see her Lady Bel- 
lington. 

Sir Tho. Well, well, have it all your own way. 

Lady T. Depend upon it I shall procure a 
proper husband for her. 

Sir Tho. I hope you may ; (aside) and I wish 
you had done so for yourself. [£a7/V. 



Enter Louisa. 

. Lady T. Sighing, Louisa, and looking so dull ? 
Why, my dear, your eyes are as red and as heavy 
as Miss Dozey's. You don't know how mate- 
rially your prospects may be injured in every sense 
by such sluggish eyes. 

Lou. They are quick enough to discover the 
unhappiness of my situation. 

Lady T. Come, come, Louisa, sparkling eyes 
are the capital prizes in the matrimonial lottery; 
the best telegraph for conveying intelligence oiily 
understood by the parties communicating. 

Louisa. But of no use to either, unless the hea- 
vens be propitious, and the prospect clear. 

Lady T. Your prospects, my dear Louisa, are 
brightening, and I wish your eyes to resemble 
them- I have some good news for you. 

Louisa {eagerly). Is Mr. Harcourt then recon- 
ciled to bis- uncle? 
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Lady T. Psha! you think of nothing but Mn 
Harcourt. Surely ,you would not marry a man 
without a guinea. Mr. Sapling, a gentleman of 
immense property, and presumptive heir to the 
earldom of Belliagton, (a family almost as old as 
the Delacourts) has made an offer of his hand. 
You won his heart at Mrs. Trippet's ball, 

Louisa. A heart worth keeping would not be 
80 easily won, or so negligently losti Mr. Sap- 
ling! why good gracious! I have scarcely ^een 
him half a dozen times. 

Lady T. I have the more merit in harpooning 
him after so short a chacc, and we must consider 
immediately how to secure the prize. He is fond 
of music— you must get your harp in order direct- 
ly — your pretty arm will appear to advantage : — 
and don't forget the diamond bracelets, and put a 
little rouge on your cheeks, and throw a 4ittle ani- 
mation into your features, and 

Lou. Bless me! why so much pains fof tlo* 
thing ? 

Lady T. Nothing ! it is for the future^ earl of 
fiellington. 

Lou. He is nothing to me. How can you ex- 
pect me to marry a man whom I know so little ? 
one whom I cannot love. - 

Lady T. O, love will come after marriage. 

Lou. Did your ladyship find it so ? 

Lady T, Why, as to me, my dear — hem! — you 
know Sir Thomas — hem ! Do fasten this bracelet 
for me ; 1 shall lose all the pearls. And so all 
objections are useless, child. Mr. Sapling will 
soon wait on you, and I desire tou will receive 
him properly. I say, love him indeed ! why, upon 
your principles, five sixths of our married men in 
fashionable life would be comfortable bachelors, 
and their wives miserable i^insterd. Monstrous ! 
Monstrous f {Exeunt^ 
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SCENE III. 

The Room in the Hotel. 

Sir Toby, Fortescue, Dipper, DicaoRy, and 
Stockton discovered drinking at a table. 

AIL Huzza ! huzza ! huzza ! 

Sir Tob. Bravo, my lada. " Sing, boy^, sing, 
and make the roof ring, with hey down, ho down, 
down derry down." Down with the blue ribbons! 
down with the Fredandersl Why Ned, you 
don't drink, Ned. 

Fortes. I was thinking, Sir Toby 

Sir Tob. More shame for you, when you should 
be drinking Sir Toby. 

Fortes. Must I drink the health of others till 
I have impaiied my own ? 

Sir Tob. Bah ! — you blockhead -— drinking is 
always healthy ; in the morning as a preparative ; 
at night as a restorative ; in winter to keep out 
the cold, and in summer to keep out the heat.— 
JJone of your sly looks at my gouty feet, sir. To 
be sure, I have an ugly gout, and plaguey headr- 
aches, and confounded tvyinges, but then, that's all 
because I don't drink enough. 

Fortes. The endless charges of this election 

affair 

Sir Tab* Talking of charges, charge your glass- 
es ; a bumper ! 

Fortes. Indeed it grieves me to see you keep 
5uch a number of witnesses in London. 

Sir Tob. Nothing grieves me but to see you 
keep the bptUe in London ; so round with it. - A 
truce to prosing, and silence for a song. Come, 
Dipper, give us Ned's Anacrectotic*! 
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Fortes. 'Twas written when a disappointment 
in love had sour'd my temper. 

SirTob. Well, well, if it has not soured the 
wincy you may soon be as sweet-tempered as ever. 

Song. Dipper. 

Woman's eye responsive beaminjg, 

As the heart's pulsation glows, 
Rival's not the goblet gleaming, 

As its ruby tbbs aBd flows, 

Chorus. 

Woman's charms with age decline, 
Age exalts the charms of wine. 

11. 
Beauteous tints her cheek discloses. 

But how fleeting is their leign : 
Here are never-fading roses, (diinh and refills. 

Gathered but to bloom again. 

Chorus, 
Wonaan's charms, &c. 

IIL 

While her lips yield honied blisses, 

Lurkmg stings inflict their smart; 
But the goblet's magic kisses 

Soothe while they entrance the heart. 

Chorus. 
Woman's charms, &c. 

Sir Tob. Bravo, that deserves a bumper. Now 
my lads, fill your glasses, and thea--- — 

Enter Waiter. 

Waiter. Mr. Frampton is below, sir, and says 
be waits on you by appointments 
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Sir Tab. Adzooks ! I had almost forgotten 
the lawyer. Shew him^ up immediately, (exit 
Waiter). Away with you, rogues, each to liis duty, 
and down with the blue ribbons — Ned I shall 
want you. 

[Exeunt Dipper, Stockton and Diggort. 

Enter Frampton. 

Sir Tab. So, Frampton ? — punctual as the 
clock. — You don't give me a minute's law. 

Fram. Beg your pardon. — Am come for that 
very purpose, as I can only stop a minute with 
you. Merely time to hand you the wrll, which 
I have prepared according to Mr. Fortescue*s di- 
rections. 

Sir Tob, Ay, ay, — I left every thing to him — 
all right and tight is it? I must take your word 
for it, Frampton; for I would not read your 
cursed law lingo, to get an estate, much less to 
leave it. So! Master Jackanapes. — I suspect 
this Will of mine will be worse than a corked bot- 
tle to swallow. I say, Frampton, how can I 
punish a rascally relation of mine, who, in spite of 
the favours received from me, votes against me 
and abuses my party. 

Fram. I am not aware of any redress from the 
Courts, 

Sir. Tob. What, neither in law nor equity ? 

Fram. No, Sir. 

Sir Tob, Then Til prosecute him for a libel. 

Fram. Not if you consult me. But where is 
the W^ill to be executed ?. 

Fortes. There are pens and ink, in the adjoining 
chamber. 

Sir Tob. Shew, him the way, Ned, — and Til 
follow you us sooq as I have ordered a fresh bottle 
of claret. 

[Exeunt TfLAUvrov flwcTFoRTEScuE. 
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Hallo ! Matbew, a bottle of Chateau Mdrgaud. 
{sings) ** Age exalts the charms of wine." Ma- 
the^v ! — [Going out at the opposite side — he meets 
Harcourt). So, Sir; — what have you to say to 
me? 

Har. I have made bold, Sir Toby • 

Sir Tab. Bold indeed ; audacious you might 
have said. How dare you look me in the face, 
after such conduct ? 

Har. My conduct, I hope, need not prevent 
my looking you or any man in the face,. 

Sir Tob. What ! — have you not deserted my 
party, and joined Lord Freeland's ? 

Har. No. — for I disclaim both. 

Sir Tob. To what party then do you belong ? 
^ Har. None, except that of truth and the pub- 
lic interest. 

Sir Tob. Here's a pretty fellow ! here's doc- 
trine ! 

Har. T would fain hope that the object of all 
public men, is the same as mine, and that they 
only differ as to the fittest means of attaining it. 

Sir Tob. And when you are member for the 
Moon, I hope you will persuade them to act ac- 
cordingly. 

Har. As to badges, factions, and distinctions 
of blood, I despise them all. If the country be 
in danger, I care not what coloured coat is worn 
by our brave defenders, provided only they do 
their duty and repel the enemy. 

Sir Tob. You would persuade me then that you 
have not put on that blue watch ribbon on purpose 
to please Lord Freeland, and insult me. How 
dare you wear it in my presence ? Don't you know 
I have declared war against it? My colour is olive. 

Har. The Olive is the symbol of peace, not 
war. — and would to Heaven it's cause were tani- 
versally triumphant, I protest, Sir, I had not the 
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most remote idea such a trifle could have offended 
you. 

Sir Tob. Sir, I would have you more attached 
to my colour than the green man at Brighton was 
to his. He was all over as green as a grasshopper^ 
drank only green tea, and lived on green pea soup, 
green geese, and greens. So, Sir, I would have 
you as olive coloured as an olive tree. Zounds^ 
Sir, I would have you drink oil of olives, eat veal 
olives, live in the parish of St, Olave, and hence- 
forth be called Oliver instead of Arthur. 

Har. In all which I shall be most happy to 
oblis^e you. 

Sir Tob. Then why not oblige me by representing 
the county ? 

Har. Because you wanted to dictate the colour 
of my mind as well as my coat, and to bind me 
down to principles I disliked. This I declined, 
because I had rather lose your favour than my own 
independence. 

Sir Tob. Independence ! Damn it, sir, what 
right have you to set up what you cannot afford to 
keep ? Independence is a luxury. 

Har. I should hardly think so, since we so 
seldom meet with it in great houses. 

Sir Tob. Hark'ee, sir ! Are you independent 
of your passions and appetites — of the butcher 
and baker ? If not, you stand a good chance of 
writing odes to Liberty in a spunging house, and 
enjoying the independence of a garret in the King's 
Bench. Zounds ! Sir, did you ever hear mc talk 
of principles and independence ? 

Har. 1 am truly sorry that our political views 
are so discordant : on all otiier points I hope my 
conduct has been both dutiful and correct. 

Sir Tob. O, you are extravagant of your duty 
•when it costs you nothing. — To what may I be 
indebted for the honour of this visit ? 
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tidr. First, to my natural anxiety to inquire 
after your health. 

Sir Tob. My health ? It*s very odd : — why, 
zounds ! what should be the matter with me ? — 
Don't you see I never was better in the whole 
course of my life ? 

liar. And secondly, to obtain your consent to 
my marriage with Miss Trap well. 

Sir Tob. That is to say, you come to ask my 
mind after you have made up your own. Well, 
sir, ril tell it you* — Hark'ee, young gentleman, 
you are not conscious of any conduct 'on my part 
that should prevent my looking you in the face and 
doing as I like ? 

Har. None whatever. 

Sir Tob. You admit that all distinctions and 
predilections should be disclaimed; that no one 
had a right to govern my will and bind me down to 
parties I dislike. 

Har. Most undoubtedly. 

Sir Tob. Well, then our principles at last agree, 
and you will be delighted to find that I have acted 
up to the letter of your own creed by disinheriting 
you and leaving the whole of my estate to Mr. 
Fortescue. 

Har. Fortescue I Good heavens ! you cannot 
be serious. 

Sir Tob. You will find it no joke I believe. 

Har. Fortescue ! Perfidious villain ! Now, in- 
deed, my situation cannot be rendered more mi- 
serable. My poor Louisa ! Her father, too ! how 
am I to discharge the debt I owe him ? 

Sir Tob. What, so independent and afraid of 
John Doe and Richard Roe ^ Ask Lord Freeland 
to lend you the money. As you have adopted his 
principles perhaps he may adopt your debts ; and 
then it will be difficult to say which has been the 
greatest blockhead. 
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Har. I am chagrined, sir, I freely confess, but 
not subdued ; impoverished but not disgraced j 
and though I have forfeited your respect I have not 
so far lost my own as )to endure unmerited insult 
from any man. You have forgotten that you are 
my uncle ; if I listen to you longer, I may be tempt- 
ed to forget it too. \Ewit. 

Sir ToL Ha ! ha 1 ha ! Bravo, Independence I 
Tliis talking makes a fellow devilish dry^ — Here, 
Mathew, a fresh bottle of claret. — Chagrined but 
not subdued. — Ha! ha! ha! — Impoverished but 
not disgraced — Ha! ha! ha! — Whew! Confound it! 

[Exit. 



SCENE IV. 

A Room in Sir Thomas TrapwellV House. 

Enter Sir Thomas and Ladt Trapwell. 

Sir Tko. (^looking over invitation cards.) Lady 
Situp at home — The Marchioness of Hazard at 
home- The Duchess Dowager of Dealaway at 
home, and the Devil knows who at home. I tell 
you I hate routs and I wont go to one of them ; 
all alike and all stupid, — A parcel of old women 
shuffling, cutting, and playing cards for money, 
and a set of young ones doing the same thmg for 
husbands. 

Lady T. Your birth has unfitted you for the 
polite world to which I have introduced you. 

Sir Tho. Polite w^orld ! hang me if I don't think 
the polite world is the rudest world in the worid. 
The manners of the stable seems to have mounted 
to the dra ing room, and a master of horse would 
now-a-days make the iBttest master of tiie ceremo- 
nies. Your fashionable friends meet and part at 
my dinner table like strangers at an ordinary. 
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They make a tavern of niy house, and treat me 
like the uaiter, except that I rion*t get a shilling 
by thcai : they fill my glasses as if I were the 
oldest friend they hail, and next morning poke 
their own glasses in my face as if they had never 
seen it before, . 

Lady T. You must recollect that an alliance 
witii you was rather a bitter pill for a family like 
mine. 

Sir 7 ho. And like other bitter pills, it seems to 
have given them a monstrous appetite for their 
dinners, at least when they find another who can 
afford to pay for them. 

Lady T. I am only surprised thai one who 
values money so highly should have lent five hun- 
dred pounds to Mr. Harcourt: — you must recover 
it hi the best way you can, for I mean to send him 
immediately about his business. 

Sir Tho. Business ! bless you, he has no busi* 
ness to be sent about. I dare say he knows-no 
more about Batson*s, Garraway's, and the Stock 
Exchange, than the Indian jugglers. — An ignorant 
jackanapes ! Let me dismiss him — I'll shew you 
how to tura him off— I'll teadi him to 



Enter Harcouht. 

Sir Tho. Your most obedient humble servant 
[Takes up a riewspaper. Lady T. curtsies 
diMtantly. 

Har. I am sorry to infer fr6m Lady Trapwell's 
reception, that I have been so unfortunate as to in- 
cur her displeasure. 

Lady T, In the natural tnx ety of a mother to 
save her daughter from an improper connection, 
Mr. Harcourt might reasonably anticipate a cool 
reception. 
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Har. Improper connection^ Madam ! I do not 
understand 

Lady T. May I be permitted to ask one ques- 
tion, and to request a candid answer? 

Har. The granting of the first with mfe implies 
the second. 

Lady T. Has not Sir Toby disinherited you and 
left his estate to Mr. Fortesque ? 

Har. With sincere regret, I answer yes. 

Lady T. Yet you started at my allusion to an 
improper connection. 

Har. My own fortune, I acknowledge, is 
small ; but with the addition of your daughter's— 

Sir Tho. You are wrong in your calculation, 
sir; — I must beg you to subtract tbat item from 
your addition : foi?, to come to the point at once, 
we are going to marry Louisa to Mr. Sapling, who 
possesses an estate of two thousand acres in a ring 
fence. 

Har. Were I to possess the hand of your daugh* 
ter I should possess a richer estate in a ring fence 
than any nobleman iti the united kingdom. 

JSir Tho, That estate you lost by losing Sir To* 
by's. I don't wonder at his displeasure ;-r-you 
may thank heaven that I am not your uncle. 

Har. So I do, Sir Thomas, very sincerely. 

Lady T. Mr. Harcourt will therefore the more 
readily excuse our candour in intimating that we 
wish to dispense with his future visits in Devon* 
shire Place. (Going.) 

Har. But will your Ladyship allow me — ^if your 
Ladyship is not better engaged ■ » 

Lady T. But I am most particularly engaged. 
Just at this moment I recollect five hundred things; 
excuse me, Mr. Harcourt. [ExiL 

Har. You, Sir Thomas, will at least listen to 
Die. 

Sir Tho. Why I would with great pleasure, but 
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just at this moment I recollect five hundred things 
also ; — those things are called pounds ,— excuse 
me, Mr. Harcourt. 

Har. A few days will, I hope, enable me ho^ 
Dourai)ly to discharge the obligation. But permit 
me to recur to the subject of your daughter. 

Sir Tho. (looking at his watch.) So late ! I 
must really wish you a good morning. — Open the 
door there for Mr. Harcourt. — Excuse me. 

ffar. Sanctioned by your approbation as well 
as her Ladyship's — blessed with the affections of 
your dau<;hter-<— what can authorize this sudden re- 
volution in your sentiments ? ' 

Sir Tho. (aside). Since talking to him will not 
turn him out; I will try what talking to myself will 
do. {takes the newspaper,) 

Har. I am perfectly aware that your daughter 
is 

Sir Tho. {reading.) •* To be sold by private con- 
tract " 

Har. Is far from any other attachment, and 
that were her ow*n pure feelings to be^onsulted she 
would gladly consent 

Sir Tho. >** To be knocked down to the highest 
bidder •' 

Har. Consent to our immediate union. Her 
own fortune, it is true, is considerable 

Sir Tho. " Consisting of three hogsheads of 
whale blubber, a blunderbuss, and a large New* 
foundland dog " 

Har. Confusion ! Does the old citizen mean to 
insult me? Very well, sir, be it so. Your un- 
warrantable conduct will authorize me to redress 
my wrongs without ceremony : let me, how* 
ever, distinctly declare to you, not only that I will 
never abandon my claims to your daughter, but 
that I will instantly Use every honourable means in 
my power to induce her to become my wife. 
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Sir Tho. Look*ee, sir ! As you are an old friend 
I'll let you into a secret. — I don't acknowledge 
your claims. Have you got my undertaking in 
writing? Can you shew my acceptance — upon a 
stamp ? If not, how can you make it appear that 
I owe you my daughter, Mr. Thingumee ? 

Har. You owe me, sir, at least, civility ; and 
when next we meet I hope you will have discover- 
ed a new way of treating your old friends. [^Exit, 

Sir Tho. You owe me. Sir, at least five hun- 
dred pounds ; and when next we. meet, I hope 
•you will have discovered • a new way of paying 
your old debts. You'll marry my daughter in 
spite of my teeth, will you ? Why then you must 
take out a licence, before I can take out a writ. 
I'll provide you a parson and clerk, in the shape 
of two bailiffs, and lodge you in a lock-up house, 
till Louisa is married to Sapling. Old friends 
indeed ! you shall have cause to wish tiiat short 
reckoning ,had always^accompanied our long friend- 
ship. {Exit. 



END OP THE SECOND ACT. 
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ACT III. 

SCENE I. 

A secon{lRoomihS\RTHo^rK,sTRA?^VEtL^s House* 
Louisa discovered^ seated. 

Lou. Mr. Harcourt refused entrance into' the 
house, after our nuptials were on the point of 
accomplishment, and Mr. Sapling to be admitted 
in his place. Really this is a very accommodat- 
mg arrangement. A partner for life to be changed 
as easily as a partner at a ball ! —but obedience 
would be unjust even if it were not impossible; 
and as I have determined never to dispose of my 
hand without my heart, I shall act as honour and in- 
clination dictate by bestowing both upon Harcourt. 

[Enter Harcourt behind, and takes her hand. 

Har. Thus let me seal the contract (kisses her 
hand.) My generous Louisa, how can I repay your 
goodness ? 

Lou. Heavens ! Mr. Harcourt ! how did you 
gain admittance. The dobrs are shut against you. 

Har. Your faithful maid, Susan, has chosen a 
lucky moment to introduce me unobserved. 

Lou. But if Lady Trapwell, or Sir I'homas 

how shall I appear ? to what reproaches shall I 
be exposed ? 

Har. Be not agitated my dear Louisa. — Susan, 
is on guard, and will give us notice should an 
enemy approach. 

Lou. But yoor uncle, — how have you succeed- 
ed ? you s^em in good spirits. 

Har. I need not return in a shower of tears, 
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because T am disappointed of the shower of gold^ 
in which I threatened to revisit you. Sir Toby 
'is as inappeasable as his own thirst of wine. 

Lou. He has no relation but yourself : to whom 
then has he bequeathed bis estate? 

Har. To the villain Fortescue— the mystery 
of whose conduct is thus cruelly unravelled O ! 
Fortescue ! Fortescue ! but such is the world— our 
friends like our shadows, only follow us when the 
sun of fortune shiues ; and as that declines they 
recede from us till they disappear altogether. Trust 
however to my honour, my dearest Louisa ; let me 
bear you from this tyranny, and in the face of 
heaven and the world, I will make you mine. 

Lou. But how is all this to be accomplished ? 

Har. Susan will enable us to communicate, 
and a golden key shall open the door when we fly. 

Enter Susan. 

Susan. Miss Louisa, — Miss Louisa, here's Mr. 
Sapling coming up stairs ! 

Lou. All will be discovered ! — what's to be 
done? 

Har. Let me knock the fellow down before he 
comes up. 

Susan. He's here, ma'am, he's here. 

jEn/ijr Sapling. 

Sap. Miss Louisa, I just come to say. La ! I 
did nt know you had company. 

Hav. *Tis a pity the lady had'nt sent you word, 
Sir, but, perhaps she did nt deem it necessary 5 
however, my presence need be no ioterruption. 

Sap. It may, or it may not, two people can't 
be alone, when a third is present, and what I have 
to say 

Har. So little alarms me, that Til leave you a 
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clear field, — though were I to stay, it would 
scarcely make a trio, for I look on one of us as a 
mere nonentity. 

Sap. Meaning me. Sir. 

Har. I don't mean the lady, depend on it; 
but, adieu, my formidable rival. — ** May you be 
happy, though I never can." Ha ! ha ! ha ! [exit. 

Sap. Laughed at! Sir, let me tell you-^It'a 
lucky I heard the street door shut, or else — but no 
matter ! don't be alarmed, Miss Louisa, I am 
no informer. I wOn't let your mama know this 
time— only don't let me meet that gentleman 
again, because I suppose you know, Miss, that 
I am come here upon very particular business", 
(sheepishlt/). 

Lou. Indeed, I did not know yoa had any 
business whatever here. 

^ Sap. Your mama has no doubt told you the 
situation of my heart. 

Lou. I suppose it's where other people's hearts 
are. 

Sap. No such thing : mine is in my mouth, and 
unless I am permitted to share yours, I shall never 
be able to swallow my own* A pretty idea, that ! 

Lou. Yov are speaking in enigmas. 

Sdp. {aside) Pretty thing ! she does not like to 
make an avowal. — In short. Miss, I am come — I 
am come — la, you understand me — (sheepishly.) 

Lou. I wish you would come to the point, for I 
understand nothing of these tender foolerier. 

Sap. (aside) Charming girl! I will put her 
out of her pain. In short, then. Miss, I feel— I 
siiiFer — I entertain — in one word, I love you to 
distraction. 

Lou. Goodness ! this is a wonder. I thought 
your love was bestowed where you could n«ver 
fear a rival. 
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Sap. On whom tbto did you conjecture I be-^ 
stowed this heart? 

Lou. On yourself: there you would have been 
unopposed ; but in my affections you are success- 
fully anticipated. 

^ap. N09 no, miss, that won't do, I know ! 
(sigmyicanth/) Delightful sex! how dearly they 
love a little coquetry ! 

Lou. In justice to yourself, however, I am com- 
pelled to acknowledge, I have no objections of a 
personal nature 

Sap. (aside) No, I believe not, indeed. 

Lou. But I now explicitly declare, that to you 
I can never be attached. 

Sap. O yes you can. Fascinating coyness ! 

Lou. Because my heart is eternally devoted to 
another, 

^ap. O no it is not. — Excusable prudery ! 

Ij)u. If, therefore, you feel the attachment you 
profess, I call upon you to attest its sincerity by 
desisting from addresses as painful to me as they 
are unavailing to you^ and by withdrawing all ob- 
stacles to my union with Mr. Harcourt, to whom 
I am betrothed, and on whom my aflcctions are ir* 
revocably fixed. 

Sap. Egad ! she runs it very fine, does'nt she ? 
Perplexing sex !— -Miss, all this coquetry is unne- 
cessaiy: your assertions won't do: Your mama 
has declared all already, and here, here on my 
knees, behold me ready to receive the melting 
avowal of your passion, (kneels) 

Lou. If, Sir, you have been imposed on by 
Lady Trapwell, I pity you ; but, if after the de- 
• claration I have made, you persevere in the vain 
hope of alienating my hand and my affections, you 
will quickly conveit my commiseration into hatred 
and contempt. [Exit. 

Sap. Hoity toity ! here's a position to leave a 
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man in! Inexplicable coquette I But I see it all; 
it's nothing but modesty ; and no doubt, at our 
next interview she will own the influence of my 
attractions, and *' blushing tell her love." I'm sure 
of it, for I got the largest half of the merrythought 
that I pluck'd last night with Tommy Dawdle. 



SCENE 11. 

Professor Tritlieiton's lodgings s staiuesy vases, 
antiques^ S^c. 8Cc\ dispersed cofifusedlt/ about. 

Enter Mrs. Freemantle, meeting Lady Ane* 
MONE a»(/ Trifleton. 

V Mrs. Free. Well, Mr. Trifleton, I am glad you 
are come, for we shall now have all the scandal of 
the day, 

Trif. Nay, madam, 1 am more sparing in my 
use of that commodity than you seem to think. 

Mrs. Free. O, you arc a perfect economist, for 
you mak€ a little go a great way. 

Lady A. As usual, I find you surrounded by 
gods, emperors, heroes, and poets. 

Trif. Yes, my friends are always around me, 
yet they make no disturbance in my house, and 
devour no food. All agree together, and here 
even poets forget that they once indulged in jea- 
lousy and malice. 

Mrs. Free. But remember they never in- 
dulged in eating. What have you curious to shew 
mcr 

Trif. Tliis map is fixed on a mechanical prin- 
ciple of my own : it cost me six weeks to bring 
that sprinjgr to perfection. 

Mrs. Free. How admirably you employ your 
time! 
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Lady A. But where is the treasure you pro- 
mise d to lend me, to exhibit at my conversazione 
to-night, 

Trif. 'Tis this most curious and invaluable relic. 
-—A nose of Ovid : — you may know it by it's form. 

Mrs. Free. I can see it is a Roman nose, but 
how can I decide to what Roman statue it be- 
longed? 

Trif. From the tenderness and amatorial sus- 
ceptibility it displays, are you not at once led to 
conclude it*s owner? 

Mrs. Free. Were I led to any such conclusions, 
I should think myself led by the nose, indeed, — 
But, talking of noses — have yoU heard thai a pinch- 
beck canister of snufF found in the vestibule of the 
Temple of Jupiter Sternuens at Herculaneum, ha$ 
been transmitted by the Neapolitan Society to 
Professor Fribourg r ^ 

Trif* A most curious dicovery, indeed ! 

[Takes out a commonplace book. 
Profestor Fribourg, you say ? An admirable sub-^ 
jecl for my next lecture !-—Thei e, Lady Anemone,* 
k the nose ; but recollect, it is invaluable. 

Lady ji. I will take as much care of it as if it. 
were my own. {wraps it up cautiously.) 

Mrs. Free. Ali ! Mr. Trifleton, how eager you 
are to obV ^^e Lady Anemone, while others who 
may liave equal claims to your regard — heigho! 

Trif. {taking Mrs. Fheemantle apart.) Oh, 
madam, could the suggestion of Momus be real- 
ized, and a window be placed in my bosom, I would 
throw up the sash, and shew you a heart devoted 
to you alone. 

• Lady A. (calling.) Mr. Trifleton ! (Trifleton 
runs to her.) What means this flirting ? 

Trif. i^aside.) How shall I act? — O Lady Ane- 
mone, I did but dcclan^, that could the suggestion 
of Momus be realized, and a window placed in my 
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bosom, I would throw us the sash, and discover a 
heart devoted to you alone. 

Ladi/ 'A. O exquisite moment ! my feelings 
overcome me — a chair. (Tuifleton runs Jor 
a chair,) 

Mrs. Free. O heart-rending sight ! — I faint-^a 
chair — a chair. (Triflexon runs for another 
chdir.) 

Lady A. Can you quit me at such a moment ? 

Trif, {hurrying to her.) My dear Lady Ane- 
mone ! 

Mrs. Free. Leave me not to die. 

Trif. {running back to her.) My dear Mrs. 
Freemantle ! 

Lady A. Oh\ I shall go into hysterics. (Thi- 
FLETON approaches her.) 

Mrs. Free, (screaming.) Ah ! I am going into 
a fit. 

Trif. (returning.) What sort of a fit, my dear 
madam ? 

Mrs. Free. A fit of laughter, my dear Mr. Pro- 
fessor. (Bursts ijito laughter and runs out; but 
instantly returns unobserved by Tri- 
flexon and Lady Anemone. 
(Aside.) I must have another laugh at his ex- 
pense ere I give him his dismissal in form, (g^es 
behind the map.) 

Lady A. Insolent bulbous excrescence ! !— Help 
me to my chair. 

Trif. Might I be your support through life as 
I am at the present moment — 

Lady A. Hush, tempter, husli ! let me not lis- 
ten to that siren voice Yes — if I were well 

assured tl at your attachment is free from all un- 
philosophical motives. 

Trif I have the honour to protest that such suspi* 
cions do me dishonour : — Gold is the idol of fools 
.and knaves — but the idol and' its vottirips are the 
contempt of philosophers. 
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Lady A. But ah ! one doubt, one care still agi* 
tales my bosom: — ^your dalliance with Mrs. Free- 
mantle. 

Trif. How injurious to yourself as well as me 
b such a suspicion — Mrs. Freemantle — pho ! 

Lady A. Aa, now I am compleatly happy, and 
as Mrs. F* eemantle is my friend, I may safely de* 
clare that she has a vain head. 
Trif. And a perverted heart. 
Lady A. A repulsive person. 
Trif. And more repulsive manners. 
Lady A. Spiteful and artful. 
Trif. Yet trifling and ignorant. 
Lady A. Malignant, without wit to excuse it. 
Trif. And affecting literature, without talents 
to support it. — I^t us recur to a more grateful 
theme — When will you complete my happiness? 
I will not, cannot leave you, till you name 
the blissful day; — hereon my knees, 1 beseech, 
I conjure you to oblige me. 

{lie touches the spring in kneeling: the 
map flies up^ and discovers Mrs. Fre^- 
MANTLE. Lady Anemone screams. 
Mrs, Free. Do oblige him, I beseech, 1 con- 
jure you. — Ha ! ha ! ha ! Ttie honour you have 
both done me was by no means unex[>ected, I as- 
sure you. 

Trif. The character we were imagining was un- 
der the presunjption, that we were only talking 
to one another. 

Mrs. Free. Of one another, you mean. Oh, 
sir, that apology is perfectly satisfactory, and I 
cannot but admire " how accurately you discrimi- 
nate character" — but how could it be otherwise, 
when each looked upon the original ? Allow me 
again to present the portrait, (alternately addres- 
sing Lady As t^i ONE and Trifleton.) A vain 
head— and h perverted heart ; a repulsive person 
— and more repulsive* manners ; spiteful and art- 
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ful— yet trifling and ignorant; naalignant without 
wit to excuse it and affecting literature without 
talents to support it. — Ha, ha. ha I [Exit^ 

Lady A. Mr Trifletou ! 

Trif. Lady Anemone ! 

Lady A. Exposed 1 

Trif. Laughed at ! 

Ladif A. What's to be done ? 

Tr^. An instant marriage ! 

Lady A. Agreed ! 

Trif Agreed! 

Both. Agreed ! [Take hands and exeunt. 



SCENE IIL 
A Library in Sir Thomas Tuapwell's House. 
Enter Phcebe Murray, cautiously and agitated. 

Phosb. Alas! I am almost overcome with fa- 
tigue, remorse, and anxiety ! {throws of her cloak.) 
How little did I think that I should ever wander 
thus far from my peaceful residence in Scotland, 
in search of one who has cruelly betrayed and de- 
serted me ! This then is Sir Thomas TrapwelPs 
kouse — and here the degradinor, the fntal disclosure 
must be made. The step I am about to take 
may perhaps be censured — and yet justice to my- 
self as well as to others,* resentment of my 
wrongs, and—— 

S/r Thomas without. ^ 

Sir Tho. Shew them up to the library— FU 
come directly. 

Phoeh Good Heavens ! gentlemen coming !— 
where shall I go ? whither shall I fl^ to hide my 
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shame ? — Wretched, guilty woman, what will be- 
come of me ? [Goes in. 

Enter Lady Trap well, observing her. 

Lady T, So, so, so ! — This, then, is Sir Tho- 
mas's amusement in his study, — A Delacourt, to 
be thus insulted in her own house, is beyond the 
sufferance even of contempt. 

Ent^r Sir Thomas Trapwell, Sir Toby, 
and Louisa. 

I should have thought, Sir Thomas, that this cham- 
ber would have been reserved for your more j)ar- 
ticular acquaintance; your friends, I am sure, 
would not wish to be .any restraint.on your society, 
and I beg you would not send away a single visitor 
on my account 

Sir Tho. Send away ! — why I hav nt 

Lady T. Will you^ declare, upon your honour, 
that you had no visitor in this room, when this 
gentleman called? 

Sir Toby, What the devil's in the wind now? 
Is this a new matrimonial catechism ? Sir Thomas, 
Sir Thomas, you seem pQsed. 

Sir Tho. 1 really don't know what ypu mean, 
my lady, but if it be any satisfaction to. you,. I do 
declare upon my honour that 1 have had no visi- 
tor here, but a Member of Parliament, who came 
to ask my vote in favour of Government. 

Lady T. And is it usual for a Member of Par* 
liament to wear a cloak ? 

Sir Tho. Egad, it's very usual for him to want 
one. 

Lady T Of tlfat you are an example. Pray, 
.Sir, is this the sQ^t.of cloi^k you need ? {Shews 
PacEBE'a cloak). 
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Sir The. Hallo 1 ivhose the deuceid it? 

Sir Toby. Zounds, Baronet ! you'U b#ar t)f 
this upon the Hustings, — palpable, — palpable ! 
Bravo threescore I ha ! ha ! you had better throw 
yourself upon the nuercy of the Court, and con*^ 
fess. 

Sir Tho. Confess ! tvhat riiould I eonfess I this 
is some mistake, some notable discovery of Lad}^ 
Trapwell's, to which I am an utter stranger. 

Lady T. As you are, no doubt, to the person id 
that chamber. 

Sir Tho. What person ? what chamber ? 

Sir Toby. In that chamber ! Soho ! does the 
scent lie that way. Stand aside, and let me in to 
beat the cover. O you sly old fox ! {goes in). 
Found ! found ! come puss, dash away. Yoicks, 
Tally ho ! {Brings wt Phcicbe) There's a pretty 
Member of Parliament for you ! It was in favour 
of petticoat government she came to ask Sir Tho* 
mas's vote, I suppose. Why, Ma'am ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 
Sir Thomas, ha! ha! ha! You'll excuse me, 
I must lau^. 

Lady T. Pray, madam, who, and what arc 
you? 

Sir Toby. Stop. — 1*11 be speaker {seats himself) 
Order ! order I in tlie gallery. Now Madam, 
you caught my eyes first. Silepce for a real 
maiden speech. Now for the discovery. 

Phabe. Yes, yes, I hfive — I have a discovery to 
make : one that deeply affects the honour and the 
happiness of this family, but, alas ! to such an au« 
ditory, I cannot confess further, than to declare 
solemnly, that until this moment, I never beheld Sir 
Thomas Trap well. Guilty I own I am, but yet not 
so vile as you perhaps imagine : O spare me for ttie 
present any further avowah 

Lady T. You have confessed quite enough; 
B 
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This is no scene for me. — My brother, Colonel 
Pel|u:ourt,^hall redress my wrongs. [Exit. 

Sir Tho. The very name of her hectoring bro^ 
ther, inakes m^ tremble. Why, hang it, my lady, 
my Xady, only, hear me ! Lady Trap well ! I say. 

[Exit^ 

Sir Tab, Zoonds ! I piust follow to pre^rve 
the peace. Sir TbomajSr — [Exitf 

I/)u. She looks wretched, and something whis;;^ 
pers me she is undeservedly so. Madam, if your 
sorrows can be alleviated by my assistance - 

Phosb. Alas I you are more deeply implicated 
in them than you imagine, and to you, and you 
only, would I unbosom my griefs. Indeed I an) 
very, very unhappy. 

Lou. Let me conduct you where you may 
unwitnessed, communicate your woes. 

I [Ex^nt Ph(£B£^ andhovi&K^ 



END OF ACT III. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I. 

A Room in StR Thobias Trapwell's House. 
Phcebjs MuftRAY discovered sleeping in a 
chair. 

Znteir Sir I^homas I'RAPWJtLl. 

Sir 77io. I should like to leaLm from Lou&a 
who this strange girl was, for I really cannot un*^ 
derstand the adventure. If she should prove— 
Zooks ! there she is again^ by all that's iinaccouht*' 
able I — ^A delicate creature, I protest, and sledfui 
like a watchman (Jakes hir hand). Here is a bit 
of clay whiter atid sweeter than the finest clayed 
sugar, with veins running through it like so many 
streams of indigo. Ay, I'll allow a girl like this 
to talk of the blood running in her veins, though I 
dare say her genealogy was never traced beyond: 
her grandfather. (Kisses her hand.) 

[LAt)Y TttAPWELL enters Unperceived behind. 
How sound she sleeps ! 'Twere a'pity tP wake her, 
and yet there's a fly upon her cheek which will 
certainly disturb her if I don't drive it awi^y. — Off, 
impudent intruder I {kisses her cheek.) 'Gad, I 
don't wonder at his choosing such quarters ; and 
there's a great saucy blq^-bottle buzzing about 
ready ^to pounce upon her lips — if I don't sit by 
her side and mount guard to prevent him. 

[Goes for a chair : Lady Trap well rmrex 
Jorward and places herself hf the side 
of Phsrbz. Sir Thomas, ondiscwer^ 
. }ng her ovMurns the chair. 
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Phcfb. (starting up.) Where am I ? O fetal in- 
advertence ! Let roe fly ! let me fly ! [Runs out. 

Ladv T. Well, Sir Thomas, how do you find 
yourself now ? 

&r Tho. I dare say, now, your ladyship is jea* 
lous. 

Lady T. Then you pay yourself too great a 
complidient - for Jealousy and contempt are seldom 
associated. For my own satisfaction, however, I 
should like to know who this creature b, and 
whence she comes. 

Sir Tho. From the moon, I believe, and I sup- 
pose she is the man in it : for I know no more of 
her appearance, here than in the library, or why 
she placed j^erself in either. 

Ladji T. It is her Ifist appearance, be assured, 
beneath this roo^ and the explanations ^o\x deny 
tp me^ you may perhaps be prepared to give to my 
brother, Cehxiel Delacourt 

Sir T%o. I have none to give, and I hqpe there* 
fore you will spare me the pain.ctf his polite arro* 
gaace. 

Ladjf T. Were my wishes ever consulted I might 
perhaps consider yours. 

Sir Tho. Your wishes ? , 

Jdadjf T. Did I not tell you I had urgent occa- 
sion for another two hundred ? 

Sir Tho\ WdUy Ti^ell ; the money shall be yours. 
rince I find there is na way to preserve domestic 
liurmony but by payiq^ the piper. 

l/idjf T. Upon tins condition^ and the assur- 
ance cif your innocence, I shall no further scrutin- 
ise tl^ adventure. 

Sir Tho. (aside.) Hang me if I don't tiiink she. 
placed the ^1 there herself for the Very purpose 
of extortiH^ money.— Pray, Lady Trapwell, when 
do VQU mean to shew any regard to econpmy ? 

XadnT. Ecoaomy! Wh«re did you pick up 
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this vulgar word? Economy, now-a^days, is like 
a Pauper without a Parish ;-^no one wOl own or 
adopt it, unless compelled by necessity. It has 
long since been driven out of every rich housei 
and the churchwardens and overseers take care 
that it shall never be admitted into the Poorhouse. 

Sir Tho. You forset a certain little debt you 
owe me, although it has been sworn to. 

Lady 71 Pray what may that be ? 

Sir Tho. Love, Honour, and Obedience, Ma» 
dam ; but these I h&ve long since written off as so 
many bad debts, though uietbinks you migbt pay 
me a small dividend now and then. 

Lad^ T. The blood flowing in these veins 

Sir Tho. Has all mounteid into your cheeks^ 
Why put yourself into such a fluster when una 
happens to mention your family ? 

Enter SjL9uva. 

Sap. Hallo! what's the matter? do you knoW 
I suspect there has been a violent breeze here. 

iMfy T. No, Sir, only one of Sir Thomas^j 
trade winds* 

Sir Tho. Well, well, let us say no more about 
it lt*8 lucky that Mr. Sapling has called to set- , 
tie matters, and TU go and send Loujsa to you 
that every thing may be adjusted. [Krit. 

Sap. Well, now, it*s vastly odd, but something 
lucky is always happening when I appear. 

Lady T. Have you seen Louisa? 

Sap. Yes, and do you know she quite scqlded, 
and swore ibsX she bated me and loved Mr. Har* 
court. 

iMijf T. All ^rlish affectation ;— «be must see 
the d^erence between you. 
. Safi. Why really • 

l^^^ T, Su^ an interesting fgu^e-^-^^ 
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Sap. Good figure- 



Lady T. Captivating address, 
Sap. Fashionable manners— Onfe does not lik^ 
to speak of one's self, otherwise-^ 



Enter LoulsA. 

Lady. T. Wfell, my dear JLouisa, a little te- 
flection has, I hope, disposed you to obedience: 

l^u. (aside) Now for my revolting task. — It 
has always been my pride to consult your wishes as 
well as my father's. 

•Ladp T. That's a good girl ! And you have 
now made up your mind to the match we propose ? 
Lott. Since it will make you happy, I consent. 
I am most anxious, however, not to deceive Mf; 
Sapling, and therefore again explicitly declare that 
my present compliance arises from the circum- 
stances in which I am placed, and is the result of 
necessity, not choice. 

^ Ztfrfy T. Well, well, Mr. Sapling, you s^ she 
is still ashamed to declare the real state of her 
heart; but she consents to the marriage, and the 
sooner it takes place the better. 
' Sap. Oh, by all means— instantly. Do you 
know I am so happy I can think of nothing else. 
What a figure she will cut in my pie bald barouche ! 
La, Miss ! well be married to-day, shall we? * 

Lou. Having consented to the ceremony^ the 
period is to me immaterial. 
' Lady T. Step to Mr. Framptort, our attorney, 
and desire him to procure the licence and get ^very 
thing ready immediately. 

Sap. Dear ^ me, I'm in such a bustle ! [E:tit. 

Lady T. Til run to inform your father of this 
happy change; and after your marriage you shall 
go to Lady Anemone's party to night, on purpose 
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to yex Mrs. Cunningham, who wanted Mr. Sap- 
ling for her own daughter. [E:fit. 
Lou. Gruel is the necessity that drives me to 
^is deception ! 

Enter Harcoubt, peeping. 

Har. Hist! Louisa! 

Lou. Heavens ! Harcoiirt, why will you expose 
yourself and me to such danger of discovery. 

Har. 1 have watched her Ladyship out — all is 
now safe. I have ventured upon one more inter- 
view, to settle the plan of our elopement, to which 
I hope you have now fully consented, 

Ij>u. Elopemenl;! O no, J have quite altered 
my mind. 

Har. Howl 

Lpu. We'll have no elopement now; I have a 
better plot in my head, which will save us the te- 
dious journey to Gretna Green. 

Har. Lovers seldom complain of the journey to 
Gretna Green.— :Con)ing back, indeed \ But say, 
what is your new plan ? , 

Lqu. Now then give me all your attention. 
In the first place 

r Susan runs in. 

Susan. O Miss ! Mjss ! as I hope to be mar- 
ried, here is that odious Mr. Sapling again. 

Lou. There now ! All will be discovered I Sec 
how imprudent — -_ 

Susan. Dear, dear! what shall we Mo? You 
must run, Mr. Harcourt, into this closet— I shall 
lose my place if you don't. 

Lou. And I my character if you do. , 

Har. So! here's a dilemma ! Loss of place on 
jMie side of the question, and loss of character o^ 
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the other! Many a politician has been puzzled b 
the same predicament. However, I'd try and 
preserve both place and character, if possible. 
I'll disguise myself, and so pass him and make 
my escape. Run, Susan, run ! Get me a great 
coat and hat — a mask — a muff— anything. 

Susan. Goodness me ! I don't know what to find» 
not I. (goes in.) 

Lm. How painful and degrading is this scene ! 

JRe-efUer Susav, with Gown and Wig. 

Svsan. O, Mr. Harcourt! thething of all others! 
Here's the alderman s go^vn my master used to 
ivear, and his old wig-^on with them ! {dresses him.) 
There, there ! Well, the fathers ! how reve- 
rend be looks ! If I could'nt swear he had been 
bom an alderman. [Exit. 

Enter Satling^ 

Sap. Miss Louisk ! your mama desired me to— 
Hollo ! what's this ; 

Har. {j>ompously pointing to a chair.) Pray, 
Sir, don*t stand; no ceremony: — though an al- 
derman, I am but a man still. 

Sap. Look'ee there, now! I wanted of all thifTgt 
to see an alderman, and am happy to be intro- 
duced to a person of so much dignity, {they 
bow ceremoniously.) 

Lou. {aside to Harcourt.) I must jgo and 
consult for your escape ; 111 return as soon as the 
coast .is dear. — Mr. Sapling, the alderman pro- 
mises to entertain you ; will you excuse me tor a 
few minutes ? [Exit. 

Sap. O, we shall not quarrel. Miss. — Do you 
know I never saw an alderman before. But| Uess 
me f I did'nt think they wei^e young men* 
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Ha^r. Did you then suppose they were old 
wonieti? 

Sap. Hi ! hi ! funny enough fbf an alder* 
man— but this wig, Sir, covering your ears, 
really it quite disguises you. 

ITar. I am glad to hetf him sfty BO. 

Sap. Well) Sir, ^nd how are you all going on 
'in tte ctty ? 

Hmr. We ave not going on at all ; we ai^ all 
stopiM^n^. 

Sap. Vm sure, for my part, I wonder people 
choose to stop in such an unfeshionable place. 

Har. Mr. Sapling then does not reside in the 
^ity. 

Sap. /dwell in your smoky atmosphere !-^f-« 
why my very watch would stop after being ao- 
cuetomed to the air of i^t. James's : but I STOuld 
not miss its ticking) for I should soon have the 
4leath-watch to listen to. 

Har. Yet there are few people live better 
than the dtizens. We begin with nibbliiig at 
common-council dinners, bite ourselves a pas* 
sage to corporation feasts, and at last devour our 
way to the Lord Mayor's mcRision, as a mouse 
in a cheese naaices a laiige house for hinifii^lf by 
continually eating. Thus we pray that our 
children may have talent in their jaws, since, 
like millers, the move they grind the more they 
get. 

Sap. Only think of that! 

Har. Alas! Sir, a citizen now-a^ays is too 
apt to foi^et his proper talents. Formeriy it 
was fashionable for him to be in his busiiless; 
now it is his business to be feshipnable: he 
comes into the city to get money, and goes to 
Mary-le«bone to spend it. 

Sap. Really, it is very natural — for Vm told 
tbe sun hardly ever shines beyond Tem{^e Bar. 
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Hat. But as he will not follow them, our 
citizens follow him, by rising in the east and 
setting in the west. 

Sap. And what does your citizen do with 
himself when he gets there ?^ 

Har. Minds the main chance at White's, in- 
stead of Garra way's— drives a barouche in the 
Park, instead of a bargain in the Alley — ^and on 
a Sunday is as careful to be seen on his dicky- 
box jn the ring, as he formerly was to appear in 
his pew at church. 

Sap. Only think of that now! Your citizens 
may qut a dash in Bond-street, Mr. Alderman ; 
but a real man of fashion is always to be distin- 
guished— there's a je ne scaiqtun that at once 
supports us* 

ffar. A je ne $cai quai indeed ; for heaven 
knows how half of you are supported. 

Sap. There's a certain air — a hem! — ^a walk 
— ^heto ! — a certain swing of the body to which 
•we consider ourselves entitled — hem! fSiruis 
jotffeciedfy.J, 

Har. A^uredly there is a certain swing <tf 
the body to which some of you may be entitled. 
Then, Sir, there's a vacuity of head, and apathy 
of heart, which are. clearly inimitable, and, as 
you observe, a csff$le$s i^alk, natural to those 
who know the value of what they are carrying. 

Sap. My dear Sir, you are too good. But 
we certainly have an air— a knowing nod — ^a — 
dfunme! we carry our consequence in. our look. 

Har. The only thing of consequence you 
bear about you — for bucks of this description 
generally carry nothing in their pockets, but 
their hands,— and nothing in their heads> but 
the record of a racii^ calendar, or the history 
of a boxing match* In short, Sir, the height of 
their unpat;u(al ambitioin is -to appear naturally 
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low ; to resemble a stage-coachman as much as 
may be/and drive to the devil as fast as possible. 

Enter Susan, with Harcourt's hat. 

Susan, f Aside to HaramrtJ For heaven^s 
sake lose no time in makinef your escape ; all is 
nowr clear. lExit with Harc&urt. 

Sap. Oho I the coast clear! Then I'm im- 
posed on — laughed at. Your servant, Mi^ Al- 
derman Harcourt, (calling) you have been 
playing the lion in the ass s skin here, but TU 
follow and see the end of it. [Exk. 

SCENE II. 

A Hall in Sir Thomas Trapwell^s House. 

Enter Harcourt on tip-toe^ (without the dis^ 
guise J^ crosses the stage^ and is followed by 
Sapling. 

Sap. Soho! stop, Sir, not so fast. Pray, Sir, 
what business have you in this hous^ again ? 

Har. By what authority do you interrogate 
me, and by what right are you here yourself? 

Sap. To answer both your questions at once ; 
you must know that I am going to be married 
to Miss Louisa. 

Har. 'Tis false! 

Sap. Ofie! don't be angry, especially when 
you are in the wrong — ^you will find it all very 
true. 

Har. Miss Trapwell would never condescend 
to bestow a thought upon you. 

Sap. I don't know whether she ever thinks 
of her hand, but she mean^ to bestow that upon 
me. 

Har. I am not disposed to trifling, Sir. 
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iS^. Nor I Qcilher^ for I am going to b§ mar-. 

Har. Sir, I have the honour to be intimately 
connected with the lady in question ; and any 
aspersions on her character shall not escape 
with impunity. 

Sofi Bow, wow! here's a breeze! but here 
CMoes the kidy*^perhaps you will allow ieier to 
know something of the nuhtter* 

Ent^ LocrisA. 

Louisa. Good heavens! Mr. Harcourt dis* 
covered ! 

Har. My dear Louisa, you com^ in time to 
unravel this mystery, and relieve me from an 
agony of suspei^se. ^ 

Sap^ My dear Louisa, pray put him out of 
suspense. . . 

Har. This gentleman, doubtless labouring 
under some misapprehension, positively aflhrms 
that he \% to be married to yon this evening, 
and with your entire consent. ^ 

iSSd^ Ai)d this gentleman, doubtjess labour- 
ing imder some misapprehension, swears it's, no- 
sueh thing. In ofi« word,, then — are you, or 
are yi>u not, to be married tQ me this evening? 

Louisa. In one word then, I an8wer^--yiei, : ^ 

Sap. Look'ye there now ! 

JBr#ri Yes! — Horror and amazement! — itcatn- 
not be. Sure^ my ears deoeive me. Married 
to him, and with your own consent ! Sport not 
with nay feelings: tell mp, I conjure you^ tell 
me,— is it — ^is it so, indeed? 

XMtMi, (a^ffeetedj. Mr. HarcoMrt^ it is so—* 
but«--^cbuid I explain my present ptens — ^- 

^Tar. Treacherous, base, unfeeling girl ! 

LotUsa. I most endure yoiaa: reproaches ; yeU 
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believe.ine. Sir, I act not thus lyithout laatare 
reflection. I have. wf^ighefi all the€on«equeoce» 
of marrying without my fatfaer^s consentt and 
my present conduct^ I can conscientioualy de- 
clare, is dictated by an anxiety for your faappi^ 
ness more than for my own^ 

Har. Insultiog irony! .Oi:)e wmd more, and 
I have done. The y^'ofessions of attachment 
whijch you so lately made me^ weoe'they, x)r 
were they not, sincere? « » 

Louim. Oh could you read my heart, yoir 
would not doubt them* 

Har. AikI upon MrrSapting you bestow your 
hand without your heart. 

Louisa. I acknowledge it to you as I have to 
hini. 

Sap. More coyness ! 

Har. For this qandour, Madam> at least I 
have to thank you* . You have administeied an 
antidote to your own treachery, by disavowing 
the only plea that could palliate it, and have 
thus, in some degree, reconciled me to the loss 
of a heart which 1 find no longer worth possess* 

Louisa. I thought I should be able to support 
your displeasure till I could prove that it was 
unmerited, but my Jbeart fails me.^f-'fmuek agi- 
tated. J Reproaches from you 1 cannot, cannot 
bear. , . [^Emi in.tears^ 

Hat. Perfidious woman ! A nd you, Sir, flat- 
ter not yourself that you shall escape my reae«t« 
ment. Miss Trapwell was betrothed to me, and 
vour interference with her was an insult to us 
both. If you ar^ anxious to maintain, in the 
opinion of the world, that character which you 
have forfeited in mine, you will meet me half 
an hour hence in th^ Park, to afford me the only 
satisfaction which my injuries cm receive. 
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Sap. Do you know that may be a very great 
satisfoction to you» but it would be none what« 
ever to me, for I want to go quite another way. 

Har. No prevarication, Sir ; my wrongs will 
not brook it. 

Sap. But as it is too late to day, you had 
much better wait till to-morrow. 

Har. To-morrow may never arrive. 

Sap. It's less likely to arrive you know if 
we fight to day. I wish you would just let me 
be married first, and then if any thing happens 
1 shall not so much mind. , 

Har. Either meet me on the ground, or 
submit to the ignominy of being posted as a 
poltroon. 

Sap. Well, since you will have it so, I will 
meet you. 

Har. Cruel, cruel Louisa! [^ExiL 

Sap. Aye, so I say, to engage a man in a 
quarrel before she is married to him. [^Exit. 

SCENE III. 

A Room in Sir Thomas Trapwell's House. 

Enter Louisa and Phcebe Murray. 

Lou. Mr. Frampton assures me of the legal 
efficacy of our plot ; and the moment that gives 
me in marriage to Mr. Sapling, will, I hope, 
secure our joint happiness. Till then you 
must be content to remain a prisoner ; for a 
second discovery would ruin all. 4 

Phcebe. I was overcome by my fatigues, or I 
shpuld taot so inconsiderately have fallen asleep. 
O, Madam I how shall I evince my gratitude 
for this unmerited kindness? 

'Lou. Nay— rnone is du0. I am compassing 
my own wishes as well as your's. 
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Phcehe. Have Sir Thomas or Lady Trapwell 
any suspicion of my real character ? 

Lou. None. 

Phabe. Heaven speed the accomplishment of 
your benevolent intentions, and may every— 

L(m. Hist! hist! I hear a footstep ! In! in! 
be invisible to every eye but mine. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

The Park. 

Enter Haecourt, with pistols. 

Har. Disinherited by my uncle — ^betrayed by 
my friend — ^and deserted by Louisa — hfe has 
become hateful, and on this spot I can resign 
it without a sigh ; (looks at his watch) but I 
deceive myself; the hour is pass'd, and the 
poltroon will not be here. ^Sapling runs in 
with his watch in his hand). 

Sap. I have not kept you waiting, I hope- 
but really you allowed me so little time, I was 
afraid my second would be first. Your second 
1 presume is on the ground. 

Har. No, Sir ; I have not troubled myself to 
procure one. My servant is at a little distance; 
he will attend me if I fall. — There, Sir, arc my 
pistols ; your own friend may load them. 

Sap. nair triggers; that s comfortable. I 
like to do my work clean ; and, since we have 
met, it is my intention that one of us, at least, 
should be carried from the ground. 

Har. Your resolution, Sir, is mine also. The 
customary distance is, I believe, ten paces. 

Sap. I may as well mark out the ground, as 
the seconds are not come. (Takes ten very long 
strides). 

Har. f3y the more improved method of ad- 
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justing these affairs, the combatants, I believe, 
measure five paces eachi after having placed 
themselves back to back. 

Sap. That seems a very funny way of two 
gentlemen meeting. Don't youf think it would 
be a still greater improvement if they were to 
fire in that direction } 

Hat. I am sorry, Sir, that you canltrifle at 
such a moment as this. To your own second 
I leave the adjustment of these points. 

Sap. O, here he comes! now, then, we must 
prepare for action. 

Har. I am ready. 

* Enter a Bailiff. 

Bail, (to Harcourt.^ Mr. JIarcourt, I be- 
lieve. Sir. 

Har. At your service. 

Bail, (tapping his left shoulder.) Then I beg 
to sarve you with this here writ, at the suit of 
Sir Thomas Trapwell. You are my prisoner, 
Sir. 

Har. {to Sapling.^ Base, unmanly pol- 
troon ! Is this the conduct of ^ man of honour? 

Sap. La! bless yon, no! — ^but is it not the 
conduct of a man of sense ? 

Enter another Bailiff. 

You «ce I provided two seconds, as you brought 
none. * 

Har. Idiot thflft I was, to imagine that you 
'would meet me! 

Sap.Y'tyxa askM me for satisfection, I don-t 
know whether 1 have succeeded, t>ut 1 am per- 
iectly satisfied myself, and that ought to satisfy 
you, and then every one will be satisfied but 
Sir Thomas Trapwell. 
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Enter Sir ThomaI* 

Sir Tho. I am peffecHy Satisfied, I assure yoo* 
Good afternoon, Mr. HarcourU I have been dri- 
ven, sir, to this ne(!e0sity, by your threat of running 
away with my daughter ; but when she is secured^ 
you will not, I believe, find Sir Thomas Trapwell 
a very hard-hearted creditor, 

Har. {to Bailiffs.) Gentlemen, I am ready 
to attend you. (7b Sapling.) You are welcome^ 
sir, to all the ignominy of your triumph* 

Sap. Didn't I tell you one of us would be Car* 
ried from the ground. 

Bar. Away ! away ! lead on, I say. 

[Exit witii BAtLiFF. 

Sap. Hal ba! ha! 

Sir Tho. Poor fellow ! I shall be happier to re- 
lease, than I was to arrest him* 

Sap. Well! this is the drollest duel I ever 
heard of— Really there is not so much in an affair 
of honour, I see, if you do but set about it pro- 
perly. Well, now I must go through a more 
pleasant ceremony with Louisa* I never bad so 
busy a day in all my life — first fightings and then 
marrying. 

Sir TTio. Your business is much better arranged 
than mine — for I married first, and have been 
fighting ever since, [Ej^if, 



END OF ACT It. 
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ACTV. 

SCENE I. 
A Street. 

Enter Harcourt. 

ffar. Encountered by Frampton's clerk, cveii 
before ive could reach the spunging house to 
ivbich they were conducting me, and the whole 
debt instantly discharged ! Tliis is most mysteri- 
ous ! Framptoii is Sir Thomas's attorney, and 
perhaps — Ha! Fortescye here! Artful, specious 
villain! 

£nter Fortescue- 

fortes. Mr. Harcourt, I have ah affair of coft^ 
sequence to communicate ; will you allow me a 
few minutes conversation ? 

Har. What, Sir ! you come to insult me with 
the success of your unworthy artifices: totriumph- 
over your victim! I know it all, I know your 
tf eachery, aild despise the traitor. Begone I 

Jtdrtes. Those reproaches 1 have not deserved, 
and you will bitterly regret that First Impressionsi 
have led you to form the most erroneous opinions 
of your friend. 

Har. Friend!! Grant me patience. Heaven! 
Have you not basely ingratiated yourself into the 
favour of my uncl$, adopted his principles, be« 
come his slave, his tool, his puppet, and all fof 
the noble purpose of enriching yourself, by diain« 
heriiing your friend f . 
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Fortes. All this hfivq I done^ Heaven knows 
with what disgust, but not for the purpose you 
conjecture. To save him from the harpiei that 
beset him ; to effect it possible his reconciliation 
with you ; these were the objects to which I de« 
graded myself to the offices you mention. 

Har. But not succeeding, you condescended to 
take his fortune for your trouble. 

Fortes. Your sarcasms will only wound in their 
recoil. Your uncle was irreconcileable — he de- 
termined to disinherit you, and nominate me his 
successor. I appeared to acquiesce; his attorney 
was directed to take hi^ instractions from me. I 
substituted your name for my own, and Sir Toby 
signed it without examination. You have injured 
nie, Harcourt, and thus am I revenged. There, 
Sir, is the will ; you will find yourself his sole sue* 
cessor. 

Har. Is this so indeed ? Fool that I was, — how 
could I mistrust your noble nature. O, Fortescue, 
let thjs embrace ^ 

Fortes. Hold, Sir. I am willing to bestow 
upon you every thing but my friendship ; that you 
have for ever cancelled. Harcourt, was this letter 
worthy of you ? was this letter merited by me ? 

Har. Some new misapprehension I suppose. 
(looks at the letter). Why tins is tlie letter I 
Wrote to Ltetitia, to put her on her guard against 
Trifleton^ lest his pretensions should interfere 
with yours. 

Fortes. Trifjeton? Was it Trifleton ? 

Har. Is it possible you could for aa instant 

doubt it? Ask Lfetitia herself and then decide 

which of us has been most forward in yielding to 

First Impressions. ITius, my dear Fortescue, 

Jet us mutuaUy forget a mutual misunderstanding. 

I {thmf embrace. 

Foftes. Agam my best of friends I of this Will 
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tre need not now fear ^ revision, fpr a lingular 
revolution in your favonr bas just taken place, in 
the sentiments of Sir Toby. 

jffar. Indeed ! 

Fortes. But this I vill explain hereafter. 

Har. Fortescue, Fortescue ! 1 am every w^ 
yourdtbtbr. How wayward is my fate — to be thus 
restored to fortune, when Louisa^ for whona alone 
I coveted the possession of riches — fickle faithless 
girl ! but the struggle is over — mountains, oceans 
shall divide us. 

Fortes. What better then can we do than 
travel, and rail at tlie sex together ? 

Bar. Promise me that you will first seek a 
farewell interview with Lastitia Freeflaantlei it may 
perhaps change your resolutioo. 

Fortes. The task will be painful. — O womaa^ 
woman ! if thy bright eyes sometimes shine as bea^ 
cons to guide us tbroi^h the storms of life, how 
often» like noxious exnal^^tions, dazzling to mis- 
)ead| do they lure us on to shipwreck and despair ! 

lE^it. 

jHiir. Ay, indeed, these dear ^ogels ftre very 
ftpt tP b« troutdesome devils. \EfiL 



SCENE IL 

4 fipom in Mrs. Fbeismantle*s ffouse, 

Mri^ Freemaktle discqvfrpd re<^ding. 

Mr^^Frfi^^ (ruing.) .1 never thought myself ^ 
A^siblis woman> till naw, when I have discovered 
the silliness of my conduct. O, I'll feform — ^I'U 
raformiy and as I take nobody else's good advice, 
t m^ try tq listfo tapay owj^. Y^u knovj^my 
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de^r Mrs. FreemaDtIe» that letting off your wit on 
the follies and foibles of others, is somewhat like 
letting off tireworks among combustibles — a great 
deal 'of sparkling! which though it only yield mo-» 
meotary gratiiication, may produce permanent 
ipischiefy and at all events is pietty sure pf burn- 
ing the fingers of the exhibitor, (cuf'isiesj. It's 
all very true^ madam* — ^Tossing up the shafts of 
vour ridicule at rundomi you canapt he surprised 
if they frequently fall upon your own head (curt* 
sies). Ma'am, I am infinitely obliged for your 
good advice, and am determmed to reform in^ 
itantly. Since I have lost all hope of aQother 
husband, Til make a vow against nvitrimony.-T^ 
Instead of quizzing others, become a quiz myself; 
call myself, on the strength of a few masculine 
follies, a female philosopher, and make myself as 
great a firigi)t as I can, that I may look the charac- 
ter welU 

(a knocking without) 
O lud ! company coming ! {runs to the glass) I 
would not be seen for the universe till I have put 
myself a litUe to rights, (rum out) 



^nter Servant with Fortescue. 

Servs What naqae shaU I carry to my mistress, 
Bir? 

Fortes. Tell her a gentleman would speak with 
^en 

Serv. Very well, sir. iExiif 

JFortss. iQnee more then, and for the Jast time, 
I am birnea}|i the same roof with Lastitia,— Ac- 
complished, yet frivolous woman !*— a book upon 
ber table? {fmk^s it up.) Milton! thea she still 
has spme visilingp of sober thought.— Wha,t's this ? 
her hand writing, and poetry toor {rc9ds.) 
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•* Tho' to our sightless bard in vain 
•* The bloomin;; face of Nature smiled ; 
•* Yet to his mental vision plain, 
" Celestial scenes his loss beguii'd ; * 

^* When all without was wrap*d in hopeless nigh^^ 
^ The Paradise within was doubly bright. 
" So Edward, tho' thy form belov'd* ' 
y No more is present to mine eyes ; 
" 'Tis only to my mind remov'd^ 
" Fonder and brighter there to rise : ' 
*^ There is the Paradise IVe lost, retained, • 
** And there Hope points to Paradise re^ain'd." - 
May I believe my eyes ? Can it be me ? and yet 
what other Edward ? It must, it must be so. Q 
transporting dbcovery ! (kisses the book.) 

Enter Mrs. Freemantle* . . , 

Mrs. Free. What an oddity this man imist be^^ 
to kiss a book when there is a lady in the room. 

(FORTESCUE /Wf»/?J r(7W»rf.) 

O lud \ {screaming.) Is it you f 

Fortes. Madam — Laetitia can you ? 

Mrs. Free. Sir Edward yes. 

Fortes. Can you be thus affected at the sight of 
the unfortunate Fortescue, or may I flatter iliyself 

that these lines • > 

- Mrs. Free. My verses discovered too ? — then I 
must confess all. Fortescue, I have long been en* 
deavouring to meet you, that I might declare 

Fortes. Keep me not in suspense —proceed, I 
conjure you. 

Mrs. Frefi, There — I have gUlped down all my 
pride, and my heart shall have its way. Yes, For* 
tescue, I have sought you to declare that we ought 
not ever to have parted. My present sincerity may 
perhaps atone for my past coquetryi and if vou 
will accept this hand 
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Portes. If I will accept it ? (kisses her hand) 
O Lsetitia, you have raised me from despair ; but 
why, cruel as you were, why did you sport with 
my feelings ; and why, idiot as I waS) did I so 
hastily yield credit to your denial? 

Mrs. Free. Because I was like every other wo- 
raan» and you unlike every other man. 

Fortes. But why not sooner undeceive me ? 

Mrs. Free. Whenever you peep into the desert 
of a female mind, and discover a large pyramid of 
follyj depend upon it you will find not far off a 
larger pyramid of pride. — I felt that I had used 
you ill, and remembered the words of the poet ;, 

*• Forgiveness to the injured doth belong, 

** They never pardon who commit th6 wrong/* 
fiat no reproaches. — ^^I am going to reform, and 
have been giving myself a world of good advice, 
lest it should be said I had taken that of Harcourt. 

Fortes. Harcourt, my best of friends — for this, 
too, am I indebted to thee. He expects me in- 
stantly at his lodgings — spare me but for a few 
moments, that I may fly to thank him for this en- 
trancing interview, and dissuade him if I can from 
his purposed banishment, (going.) 

Mrs. Free. Stop, stop, stop,- -I must carry you 
with me to Lady Anemone's. Recollect you nad 
jpun aviayonce, — I must piit a clog upon you to 
jprevent your straying again. (Puts her arfn into 
AiV,) There ! you must allow me to put this link 
upon your arm. 

Fortes. My adorable Laetitia! — What liberty 
19 iweet as cbaiois like these ! lEueunti, 
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SCENE III. 

The Street before Lady Anehone*s Home* 

Enter Har€ou;it on one side. A Servant on' 
the other. 

Serv. {giving a letter.) I was going with this 
to your lodgings, Sir« [Exit^ 

Har. From Louisa, and addressed to me! 
What ne^v act of faithlessness and caprice l^Reads) 
" Yield not to First Impressions, w^hen you hear 
of my marriage with Mr. Sapling, The ceremony 
has just taken place, and at Lady Trap well's re^ 
quest we are going immediately to Lady Anemo*^ 
tie's party. On receipt of this^ fail not to meet u$ 
there, as by the assistance of Mr. Frampton, I 
hope to convince you that you have no real ground 
of complaint against your Louisa/' Your Louisa 1 
unfeeling mockery! thus I spurn the writer and 
her insulting invitation, {tears the letter*) Lady 
Anemone's ! This is the very house,, and shall I 
be paraded before its gaping mmates, to be insult* 
ed with derisive pity? — No, unfeeling girl, {turnr 
ing to the house.) Louisa, unworthy Ijouisa^ th\n 
I bid you a long, a last, a sorrowful adieu. 

fJs he is going outy a loud explosion tahei 
place within the house: a great flash ^ 
light is sten^and screams are keard*\ 
Ha ! female screams, and Louisa ia dagger. J4\ 
die fly to save her. {Rushes into the house.) 
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SCENE IV. 

Lady Anemone as before. - Enter HAKCovK't 
running in from the side. Sapling and 
Trifletoa' enter from folding doors^ the 
latter all bespat teredo and his dress disorder^ 
ed. 

Har. Good Heavens! where is Mias Trap- 
well? 

Sap. Miss Trapwell that was, the present Mrs. 
Sapling, is perfectly well ; nobody .hurt, but ail 
devilishly frightened. 

TV//. Allow me the honour of explainhig this 
accident. Lady Anemone's wedding cap had been 
rendered perfectly incombustible by a ctiemical 
preparation of my own invention, and I was just 
proving its success by holding a candle to it, when 
by some unaccountable accident it took fire, and 
communicating to a retort filled with inflamma* 
ble matter, (part of my experimental apparatus,) a 
beautiful explosiop ensued* 

Enter Sx^ Thomas qnd Lady Trapweli, 
Louisa, and Framptok. 

Sap. I don't know how the deuce you got here, 
Mr. Harcourt, but siace you are here, I beg to 
introduce yop to Mrs. Sapling. 

{Leads Louisa to him. 

Har. O, Louisa ! Louisa ! that I should ever 
live to see you tbus addreased, to see yoju married 
to another ! 

Lou. The time is at last arrivied when I can ex- 
plain ray conduct, and establish my claim to con- 
stancy, if not to prudence. Know, then, that my 
name is not Sapling, nor am I married to an- 
other. 
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*S*/> Tho. and Lady T. Not piarricd ! 

Sap. This is running it 'fine, is it not? Not 
inarried ! Come, that's a gqod one ! ' ^ 

Lou. Resolving to accomplish by artifice that 
wVich was unattainable b'y ehireaty, antl assisted 
by the counsels of the benevolent JVJr. Frampton, 
1 went silently through an empty riuJDtiat cere- 
mony. Marriage it is none, for Mr. SapliTlg'is al- 
ready married to another-: . 

AIL Another ! 

Lou. 1 allude to the (Jevoti&<J Phoebe Murray, 
whom' you abandoned :in Scotland aftef the most 
solemn promises of niarriage. Did you not openly 
acknowledge her as your wife ? Did she not pub- 
Jicly bear your name. ? And have you not repeat- 
•«dly pledged yourscif by. tetter tp the fulfilment of 
your promises? .: 

Sap. Why ^1 this is true, I must confess ; but 
nothing more : and a« to marriage— promises and 
letters of th^t nature, you know 

Framp. Are valid i?ja!riage$ by the law of Scot- 
land ; and by accepting this lady*s hand you have 
incurred the penalty of the law for Iiaving two 
ivives. 

Sap. I should havp thpught t^e offence carried 
its own punishment. 

Ijm, Here is the judge in whose eye. you must 
read your fate, (Z.^<S/d^y m Phcebe Murrat. 

Phosb. O, Mr. Sapling ! Cniel, cruel 

{Bursts into tears. 

Sap. Phosbe Murray ! 

Framp. Yes, Sir, your Scotch \vife, Phoebe. 
And I have authority for declaring, that if you 
again publicly espouse this lady. Miss Trapwell 
will not avail herself of your liability to the law, 
nor will Phoebe ever recall to your' recollection in 
this country, the misdedQeanours committed in an* 
other. 
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Sap: Wiell^Pbcebe! hang me if I don't feel 
easier in my mind that it should be so. . I should 
have married yoii at first it I had n't bean rather 
ashamed: — but nobody need be ashamed of obeying 
the law* 

Lou. {to Harcoitrt.) When. last we met, 
Mr. Sapling's presence |3revented an explanation 
of my plot. By this-pretetided tmrrriage with* him 
have I obtained a double act of justice ; — a hus- 
band and a fortune for Phoebe,— a fortune, and I 
hope a husbaffd Yoi^ myself. ' • • ' '^ 

Sir Tfw. Ey ! a fortune 1 Ifaith thkt^ true ! for 
immediat^y after tlie ceremony T presented the 
little cunning gypsfcy with the dotutrients whitfh en- 
title her to her estate. ' ' • • - 

LojjL. My heart you have long had — there, Sir, 
arc the documents : if with them you willreceive 
my hand, you will take .that which would have 
been sooner yours, had I not, for your sakft hesi- 
iBted to bestow theone without the other. 

Har. My kind, my injured Louisa !. your gene- 
rosity so humiliates,, so abashes me, that I can- 
X not Pity and forgive me. (Kisses her hand.) 

Trif. I must positively be tlie first to tell all 
this to Lady Anemone. \Exit. 

Lady T. Wlierq can; J shew my face in public, 
should u)y daughter marry a man witliout a gui- 
nea ? 

Framp. From that uneasiness I am happy to 
relieve you. - I have instructiojvs from :Sir Tqby 
Harbottle to make over to hjfn^/pprtion of. his ; 
estate, of \vhic4i jjie remainder is secured tq him 
by will. ... .'m . ; • 

Sir Tho. and Lady T. Indeed ! . . ^ 

Har. Tlius am I in orne short hogr rescued frbm 
despair, and restored at onc^ to liberty and for- 
tune — to friendship and to Irtvc ! . . 
-iSir Tf^. Why then, my l^y^ there is no harm 
done. — Ilarcourt, 1 wish you joy cf getting my 
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daughter ; and Sapling, I wish you joy of getting 
rid of her. 

Lady T. You may be justly proud, Sir, in 
having married the daughter-in-law of a Dela- 
court. 

Sir Tho. And if that should not make you just- 
ly proud ril tell you what may-r-You have mar- 
ried the daughter of an honest citizen. 



Enter Lady Anemone in a new head-dress^ 
led by TKiFLETO^fi^ followed by Fortescub 
and LiETiTiA. Fortescue leads Mrs. 

pREEMANtLE tO HaRCOURT, aud HaR- 

couRT introduces Louisa apart. 

Trif. Gentlemen, I have the honour and su- 
preme felicity of presenting my wife. 

Lady A. As this seems the hour of confessions, 
I feel called on for mine. — O Mr. Trifleton ! 

Trif. O Lady Anemone ! what confession cj^n 
you make that will not increase my devotion ? 

Lady A. None, I hope: — none, I am sure, 
that should chagrin a philosopher. Know, then, 
that influenced by my affection, I have deceived 
you as to my fortune, ' the whole of which is irre- 
coverably lost by the failure of the merchant in 
whose hands it was placed. 

Sir Tho. {smothering a laugh.) Ha! ha! h — 
Excuse me. 

Trif: How! What!— Madam, my Lady— No 
fortune 1 I have the happiness to be peculiarly 
chagrined — I mean delighted, that" the disappoint- 
ment — that is, the pleasure Good Heavens, 

Madam ! no fortune ! 

Lady A. What, Sir! are your disinterested 
professions so soon forgotten ? Has not my con- 
duct been like myself? 

Trif. Yes, Madam! it has been very un- 
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handsome ! Can you possibly imagine that I 
sliould have had the supreme happiness of marry- 
ing you> had I been aware of this ^ 

Lady A. Interested Professor! Thus, like a 
young and beauteous passion flower, am I blight- 
ed by disappointment I O, cold - hearted ice- 
plant ! O, Punic faith ! O, Carthaginian de- 
ceiver ! \^ExU. 

Trif. {to Frampton.) I have never been in 
Scotland, Mr. Frampton, but I made a trip to 
the Isle of Man some years ago. Can you favour 
me with any hopes of another wife any where ? 
If there be the. smallest chance — 

Framp. None whatever j the trip you have now 
made is conclusive. 

liar. You are tied together for life ; and as 
you have failed in your views on Mrs. Freemantle, 
I only wish it was with a true lover's knot, instead 
of a cat's cradle. 

Lat. As you will certainly keep your wife, I 
recommend you to keep your temper; you will 
want it all. 

Lady T- This is another retort that has unex- 
pectedly burst upon you. 

Fortes, I congratulate you, however, on the 
acquisition of an undoubted antique, though it will 
not much enrich your collection. 

Trif. I am particularly gratified by your ex- 
ceedingly friendly observations; but as I have 
gone through all the other ceremonies customary 
upon these occasions, I hope you will excuse my 
being present at this cutting up of the wedding 
cake. [Exit. 

All. Ha! ha! ha! 

Lou. He is justly punished for his avarice and 
duplicity. I hope we have all fully seen the dan- 
ger of yielding to First Impressions ; — and that 
none wiU henceforth pronounce hastily or harshly 
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of a fellow creature, so long as a possibility ex- 
ists of putting a favourable construction on his 
actions. Even where faults are discovert, let 
them not be judged too severely, more especially 
tliose which have the plea of Inexperience ^ and a 
first offence. 



THE liND* 
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.EPILOGUE. 

WRITTEN BY A FRIEND. . 
Spoken by Mrs. Edwin. 






JuDGitfG by faces, 'twas Lavatei's plan, 
From First Impressions to denote the man. 
Alas ! he now-a-days must look much brisker. 
To find in modern facea, aught but whisker ! 

Rules have exception^, when you hate a poet. 
You scorn disguise ; you're very apt to show it : 
But when you like the Play, and him who wrote it, 
Sometimes, as now, your 'clapping hands denote it, 

" All is not gold that glitters,'' Wijsdom cries : 
" Who would have thought ii !" Folly pert replies. 

'Tis e'en the same in yonder realms above, 
Where modern war is false as modern love ; 
Two martial Bucks, all fur, and spur, and shrug, 
Like whiskered Tom Cats snarling from a rug, 
Fall out; they stamp, they swear, they scorn control, 
And seem at least a Cossack and a Pole. 
But when it comes to, " Sir, you talk it fine 1" 
And ** Sir, that there's my card," and " this here's mine"- 
Who but must laugh, to find one blustering railer 
Is Fringe the mercer, t'other Snip the tailor. 

Thus First Impressions, still resume their reign — . 
W« trust and fail, and fail and trust ag^in, 
Till jjleasure's sun beams sorrow in his slop**, 
And Time destroys the bubbles blown by Hope. 
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Now for mysejf; sine* last the tui tain fe!!, 
What my Lnprcbsions wcr«, 'iweie best not telL 
My txit &ti»|»p'd, coudeninfld alftue to* venture, 
A coinp4Sfaed needle Lreiuldiug in the center; 
In tbjs wide sea, a solitary sinaggler, 
What shall I do? what do? turn Indian Jug^^ler, 
My name is Fashion, and the balls I hurl, 
Are midnight balls where giddy waltzeis whirl ; 
The sands I spriiikle on u\y ciani^eful arm. 
Are snatclied froniTime, and cheat us while they cbaroi* 
Here endi tli<5 parallel ;, for Fashion draws 
No sword to ^wallow ; but, in England's <:ause, 
Bids it in France, a vengeful Meteor glow, 
And abeatb*^ it in the bosonfj of the fue, 

But bold— what monster's tbi« j good long-nosed Sir ! 

[Addrcmn^ Tripods 
Kind Griffin Cerberus, three headed cur — 
Speak oiM* Play*s doom;— He's dumb — ^let's try his brother, 
'^ You, Sir, perhaps"— Alas I he's dumb as t'other 1 
They seem to say, " Three heads our shoulders fit ; 
To-night to judge your Play, three judges sit, 
AVbose dreaded names are, Boxe«, Gallery, Pit.** 

Oh, then in mercy prove our Bard^is Protector, 
Waft to F^lysium f^iie his troubled spectre ; 
And when his Play the Stygian Lake has past. 
Bid, by your smileS; his Fiiit Impressions last, 
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